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POEMS. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  CHURCHTAKD  OF  STOKE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
THE  SCENE  OF  GRAT'S  ELEGY,  AND  THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OF 
THE    POET. 


A  LOVELY  landscape  I  survey, 
Adorned  in  all  the  pride  of  May, 

With  hawthorn  white  and  meadows  green ; 
While,  far  remote,  a  tower  or  town 
I  spy,  and  clumps  of  forest  brown, 

With  tapering  spire  between. 

And  now,  with  pensive  gait  and  slow, 
Around  the  ivied  church  I  go, 

And  close  the  hallowed  ground  explore. 
Where  immemorial  yew-trees  wave 
O'er  tombstone  rude  and  nameless  grave. 

By  genius  hallowed  more. 
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LINES. 

Nor  bard  in  grove  or  abbey's  gloom 
Hath  found  a  more  congenial  tomb ; 

Since  here,  among  the  hamlet's  swains, 
The  gentle  Poet's  dust  is  laid, 
Where  erst  at  eve  he  musing  strayed, 

And  sang  immortal  strains ;  — 

Yes !  strains  prolonged  in  many  a  tongue : 
On  many  a  shore  the  ingenuous  young 

The  tender  "  Elegy  "  rehearse. 
Who  oft  in  manhood  and  in  age. 
When  pious  thoughts  the  soul  engage. 

Recall  the  cherished  verse. 

And  long  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd, 
Who  gaze  from  Windsor's  castle  proud 

On  scenes  of  beauty,  pomp,  and  power. 
Shall  hither  strain  their  eager  sight. 
To  mark  the  church-spire  gleaming  bright, 

And  "  ivy-mantled  tower." 

And  still  the  generous  youth  who  throng 
To  Eton's  shades,  renowned  in  song,* 

Shall  stop  to  read  with  kindling  eye  — 
While  wandering  here,  with  noiseless  tread, 
'Mong  records  of  the  common  dead  — 

One  name  that  cannot  die. 

*  Gray's  "  Ode  to  Eton  College." 


AMERICA. 


HoNOUK  to  him  on  whose  prophetic  brain 

First  dawned  the  woodlands  of  the  Western  Main ; 

Who  realized  at  last  his  youthful  dreams, 

And    found    the   New   World,   with    her   woods   and 

streams, 
Where  living  verdure  fringed  the  circling  floods, 
And  Red  Men  wandered  in  primeval  woods ! 

When  Persecution  scourged  with  iron  rod 
The  worshippers  of  Liberty  and  God ; 
Grave  patriot-blood  the  tyrant's  thirst  to  slake, 
Fire  to  the  fagot,  victims  to  the  stake,  — 
Freedom,  from  warring  Europe  long  exiled. 
Found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  forests  wild. 
When  future  martyrs  met  their  trembling  flocks 
To  worship  God  among  the  woods  and  rocks, 
'I'hen  many  a  worshipper,  to  shun  the  brand, 
Left  for  his  father's  faith  his  father-land, 
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And,  in  the  Western  woodlands  far  away, 
Sought  fearlessly  the  house  of  God  to  pray : 
Once  more  their  pious  bosoms  proudly  swell 
To  list  the  tinkling  of  the  sabbath-bell. 

And  thither  pilgrims  flocked  from  many  a  clime, 
Where  love  to  God  or  Freedom  was  a  crime ; 
And  when  at  last,  across  the  severing  wave, 
A  giant-arm  was  stretched  to  crush  the  brave, 
When  Britain  strove  to  impose  the  tyrant-yoke, 
'Twas  then  the  glorious  cry  for  Freedom  woke : 
The  stirring  memory  of  want  and  wrong. 
Sustained  in  various  lands  from  whence  they  sprung, 
Bound  in  one  resolute  devoted  band 
The  scattered  children  of  that  foster-land : 
The  patriot-ranks  the  stalwart  woodman  own, 
Beneath  whose  arm  majestic  forests  groan. 

The  peasant,  lingering  round  his  home,  surveys 
His  log-built  cabin  'midst  the  flowering  maize  ; 
Then  leaves  his  sobbing  spouse  and  sportive  child, 
To  wrestle  for  his  treasures  in  the  wild. 
The  aged  sire,  whose  now-reposing  arm 
The  waste  transmuted  to  the  cultured  farm, 
In  hopes  to  spend  his  age  among  his  race. 
Fights  for  the  sweet  spot  in  the  desert  place. 
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To  such  a  glorious  band,  'mong  whom  was  none 
Who  could  not  call  some  spot  of  earth  his  own, 
What  are  the  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away. 
When  at  their  game  of  lives  they  chance  to  play  ? 
Freedom  prevailed,  and  left  this  truth  sublime 
To  her  fond  worshippers  of  future  time,  — 
AU  have  the  power  who  wish  but  to  be  free ; 
A  truth  we  owe,  America !  to  thee. 

Long  has  the  venturous,  woe-worn  exile-band 
Proclaimed  thy  woody  shore  the  Poor  Man's  Land, 
Where  all  may  boast  some  little  spot  of  earth. 
Where  waves  their  grain,  and  glows  the  social  hearth. 
That  sunny  spot  becomes  a  guiding  star 
To  suffering  kindred  in  their  homes  afar, 
To  lure  the  victims  sad  of  want  and  power 
To  happier  shores  in  Fortune's  troubled  hour, 
Where  work  the  peasant  and  mechanic's  hand 
Changes  more  rapid  than  enchanter's  wand. 
Where  late  the  jaguar  shunned  the  noonday  heat. 
The  laden  wain  rolls  up  the  crowded  street ; 
And  where  the  youth  has  marked  the  wild  deer  shake 
Their  forked  antlers  by  the  crystal  lake, 
And,  never  daunted  by  the  woodman's  axe. 
O'er  the  smooth  water  hold  their  arched  necks, 
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Ere  the  few  gladsome  years  of  youth  have  flown, 

Has  marked  the  commerce  of  a  busy  town ; 

And  in  the  lately  silent  creek  has  seen 

The  havened  barks  amid  the  foliage  green. 

Where  the  cold  Ague's  treacherous  poison  sleeps, 

And  o'er  its  bed  the  noxious  serpent  creeps, 

Soon  shall  the  homesteads  with  their  cornfields  shine, 

Beside  the  smooth  canal's  long  silvery  line, 

Adown  whose  glittering  steps  the  ship  shall  go 

To  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake  below. 

And  where  the  Indian  maid,  with  barbarous  rite. 

Mourns  for  her  lover  slain  in  savage  fight. 

And,  with  the  bow  and  quiver  in  his  hand. 

Equips  her  warrior  for  the  Spirit's  Land, — 

There  human  relics  shall  in  peace  be  laid. 

And  o'er  the  sad  ruin  mournful  honours  paid, 

Blended  with  faith  that  Christ  will  come  again 

To  raise  and  beautify  the  prostrate  fane. 


KELLIE     LAW. 


The  boundless  landscape's  varied  charms, 
Its  pastoral  hills  and  cultured  farms, 

And  straw-thatched  cots  and  household  trees. 
Clad  in  the  greenery  of  June, 
Or  snowy  glare  of  winter  noon. 
Or  soft  light  of  the  autumn  moon. 

My  eye  with  rapture  sees. 

But  now  these  seasons  three  unite : 
Far  off  I  mark  the  Grampians  white ; 

While,  in  the  checkered  plain  around, 
Is  here  and  there  a  leafy  screen. 
Still  prankt  with  summer's  lingering  green, 
And  cattle-dotted  meads  between, 

With  autumn  deep  imbrowned. 

From  misty  hill  to  azure  main. 
From  sea  to  sky,  and  sky  to  plain. 
My  restless  eyes  delighted  stray,  — 
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Reposing  often  to  admire 
The  living  woods  that  never  tire, 
And  cottage  smoke,  and  village  spire, 
And  lonely  ruin  gray. 

Sometimes  the  half-restrained  sight, 
Down  from  my  meditative  height, 

The  seaward  prospect  slowly  scans,  — 
The  blue-roofed  homesteads,  grassy  swells, 
Hedge-fringed  fields  and  wooded  dells ; 
And  ever  and  anon  it  dwells 

Upon  the  Lake  of  Swans ;  — 

Or  on  the  Frith's  smooth  bosom  marks 
The  severed,  solitary  barks 

With  the  light  breeze  go  skimming  down ; 
While  clustering  tapered  masts  appear 
Of  havened  ships  with  cordage  clear. 
And  boats  like  sea-birds  hovering  near 

Each  smoky  seaport  town. 

Eastward  I  mark  the  rugged  strand 
Where  old  St.  Rule  in  pagan  land 

His  perilous  pilgrimage  did  cease. 
When  from  Achaia's  favoured  shore 
The  sacred  message  proud  he  bore, 
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Dearer  than  all  the  heathen  lore 
Of  venerated  Greece. 

And  now  again  I  turn  to  trace 

The  swift  sun  in  his  downward  race ; 

And,  ere  the  ocean-goal  he  wins, 
The  Lomond's  kindred  heights  disclose 
The  slanting  purple  light  he  throws, 
And  long  the  parting  glory  glows 

Around  the  Mountain  Twins. 

Balcarres'  mimic  fort,  impressed 
With  red  light  from  the  glowing  west. 

Upon  the  seamed  crag  looks  stern, 
Where  erst  perchance  the  bale-fire's  blaze 
Roused  the  proud  chief  of  other  days 
To  do  a  deed  of  fear  and  praise, 

And  sleep  beneath  his  cairn. 

But  why  revert  to  barbarous  times. 

And  link  with  thoughts  of  wars  and  crimes 

The  peaceful  scenes  I  love  so  well  ? 
The  tempest-stricken,  prostrate  tree 
Were  more  congenial  theme  for  me. 
Or  bugle  of  the  forest-bee 

Above  the  heather-bell. 
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For,  all  around  the  glens,  I  know 

Where  wood  and  wild-flower  love  to  grow, 

The  uplands'  clear  and  shady  nooks ; 
And  stiU  my  quiet  house  I  leave, 
To  thread  the  hedgerow-paths  at  eve, 
Unravel  all  my  thoughts,  and  weave 

My  fancies  by  the  brooks. 

There,  in  my  solitary  track, 

I  meet  old  memories  crowding  back 

With  early  boyhood's  joyous  dreams  : 
For  long  the  hills  and  forests  deep 
The  heart's  unuttered  secrets  keep ; 
And  thoughts  start  fresh  from  years  of  sleep, 

Awakened  by  the  streams. 

Where  youth  on  wings  of  transport  flew, 
The  well-remembered  spots  I  view ; 

There  oft  my  lingering  footsteps  fall. 
The  banks  where  early  gowans  sprung. 
And  whinny  knolls  where  linnets  sung, 
And  glen  that  heard  my  mimic  tongue 

To  the  shy  cuckoo  call. 

But  eve's  thick  shades  are  falling  rife ; 
And  all  the  signs  of  rustic  life 
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Presented  by  the  scene  before, 
The  hamlets  and  the  farms  about, 
Are  one  by  one  all  blotted  out, 
And  school-freed  youth  exulting  shout 

On  village-green  no  more. 

And  sombre  grows  the  sky,  and  bleak, 
While  hill  and  wood  and  ocean-peak 

Behind  the  veihng  clouds  are  hid ; 
More  chill  the  breeze  begins  to  blow ; 
And  from  the  fields,  with  plaintive  low, 
The  herds  undriven  homeward  go. 

And  seek  their  wonted  shed. 

Descending  from  my  breezy  height, 
I  see  the  gloaming  merge  in  night. 

And,  far  between,  the  stars  appear ; 
While  the  lone  beacon's  coloured  ray. 
With  here  and  there  a  taper  gay. 
And  faithful  watch-dog's  fitful  bay, 

Belated  peasants  cheer. 
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THE   ISLE   OF   MAY. 


"When  sea  and  sky,  with  blending  hues, 
My  roving  sight  no  more  beguile, 

The  eye  its  sated  sense  renews 
On  yonder  peaceful  isle ; 

While  Fancy,  from  her  heights  sublime, 

Looks  backward  to  the  olden  time. 

For  thither  in  the  roving  war, 

Long  ere  its  beacon-hght  appeared, 

The  Norseman  by  the  polar-star 
His  venturous  galley  steered ; 

And  victims  of  the  wreck  and  fight 

Were  buried  there  with  heathen  rite. 

And  worshippers  of  later  years 

Have  voyaged  to  its  pilgrim-shrine, 

And  eyes  have  looked  through  gathering  tears 
On  relics  deemed  divine ; 

For  there  the  proud  Chapelle  arose. 

And  Adrian's  sainted  bones  repose. 
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But  now  the  rapid-rolling  bark, 

Of  tide  and  breeze  so  proudly  free, 
Comes  with  her  banner  streaming  dark 

Above  the  conquered  sea, 
And  stretches  to  the  verdant  May, 
Her  deck  with  youth  and  beauty  gay. 

No  buried  saints  their  prayers  invoke. 
Nor  superstition  clouds  their  brows ; 

And  where  the  rude  forefathers  spoke 
The  penitential  vows. 

Thither  on  holidays  repair 

The  favoured  youth  and  worshipped  fair. 

There,  as  of  yore,  the  sea-birds  flock 

In  whirhng  and  fantastic  flight. 
Like  spray  around  the  sea-girt  rock,  — 

As  noisome  and  as  wliite ; 
And  clamorous  are  the  callow  young 
Whose  cradles  on  the  crag  are  hung. 

'Tis  they  that  prompt  the  plaintive  cry ; 

For  them  the  tempest's  wrath  they  brave. 
Adventuring  through  the  troubled  sky, 

And  on  the  broken  wave ; 
For  them  o'er  sea  and  land  they  rove. 
Returning  on  the  wings  of  love. 
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Oh !  who,  with  murder-guiding  glance, 
Would  blast  their  lovely  pride  of  wing, 

And  on  their  tender  brood  perchance 
A  death  more  cruel  bring  ? 

Oh !  who  so  barbarous  as  destroy 

A  life  that  seems  so  full  of  joy  ? 

The  herald  of  the  storm  that  rides 
Impetuous  o'er  the  watery  vast. 

By  yonder  jutting  crag  abides 
The  coming  of  the  blast : 

Prophetic  signs  the  fishers  mark, 

And  homeward  urge  their  little  bark. 

Far  wanderers  o'er  the  ocean-foam, 
"When  first  they  catch  its  beacon-blaze. 

See  cherished  images  of  home 
In  the  long,  raptured  gaze. 

And  turn  from  streamers  glancing  bright. 

To  hail  and  bless  its  lowlier  light. 

Bright  beacon  of  the  dark-blue  sea ! 

How  often  by  its  foamy  brim 
In  dreamy  mood  I've  gazed  on  thee, 

When  other  stars  were  dim  !  — 
Guide  to  the  ship  in  darkness  lost. 
And  refuge  to  the  tempest-tossed. 
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Now  all  the  lovely  feathered  throng, 

Whose  mingled  music  charmed  so  long, 

Are  mute  in  tree  and  broom  and  braken,  — 

Their  loves  are  o'er,  and  homes  forsaken ; 

Or,  if  the  listening  ear  obtains 

A  fragment  of  their  summer  strains, 

It  comes  in  notes  so  low  and  brief. 

As  if  they  mourned  the  falling  leaf. 

E'en  the  fantastic  butterfly 

On  lowly  wing  is  gliding  by,  — 

Fair  stranger  in  the  autumn  bowers, 

Survivor  of  the  summer  flowers. 

O'er  which  its  spangled  flight  was  strong ; 

Now  where  it  falls  it  lingers  long,  — 

Perchance  upon  the  brier-rose, 

Which  round  its  stem  no  fragrance  throws. 

And  seems,  upon  its  fading  bosom, 

The  image  of  its  former  blossom. 
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When  through  the  woods  I  chanced  to  stray 

Upon  a  suUry  summer  day, 

Ever  and  anon  was  brought 

Into  my  ear,  as  quick  as  thought, 

The  hum  of  wild-bee,  as  it  fell 

From  brier-rose  to  heather-bell ; 

And,  when  it  left  the  flower,  I  found 

The  memory  of  its  former  sound. 

But  now  the  flowers  of  fading  hue 

Distil  no  more  the  golden  dew. 

And  the  ear  no  longer  meets 

The  song  of  those  that  sip  their  sweets. 
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Here  let  me  meditate  at  eventide 
On  human  life,  —  alas  !  how  brief  and  vain  !  — 
By  the  hushed  couch,  where,  sleeping  side  by  side, 
The  weary  rest  who  ne'er  shall  toil  again. 
And  famed  Mandragora  ne'er  charmed  pain 
With  rest  oblivious  as  the  slumber  here ; 
And  the  fair  clouds  of  evening  on  the  wane 
Not  faster  from  the  horizon  disappear 
Than  die  the  living  lights  along  this  mortal  sphere. 

The  sportive  flickerings  of  the  butterfly ; 
The  gray  moss  creeping  o'er  the  sculptured  rhyme ; 
The  swallow's  swift  wings  circling  in  the  sky, 
That  soon  shall  bear  her  to  another  chme ; 
The  sailing  clouds,  which  fling  from  time  to  time 
A  transient  shadow  over  grave  and  tomb,  — 
These  to  my  heart  are  emblems  more  sublime 
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Of  human  frailtj,  and  man's  final  doom, 
Than  shade  of  ancient  elm,  or  cypress  with  her  gloom. 

When  I  look  round  upon  the  cultured  soil 
Which  the  poor  slumberers  near  me  once  possessed, 
How  ample  seems  the  theatre  of  their  toil ! 
And,  oh,  how  little  is  their  place  of  rest ! 
Hunters,  perchance  beneath  these  hillocks  pressed, 
O'er  hiU  and  dale  have  urged  the  panting  steed ; 
And  some  whose  fields  a  hundred  peasants  dressed 
Have  in  the  grave  found  all  the  land  they  need : 
Death  bows  the  lofty  low,  and  checks  the  hunter's  speed. 

The  shepherds  here  have  found  a  sheltering  fold. 
Who  with  their  flocks  on  yonder  hills  did  roam ; 
The  swains,  who  dressed  these  fields  of  waving  gold, 
Like  harvest  treasures  have  been  gathered  home ; 
And  maids,  who  to  yon  wood  at  eve  would  come, 
Have  met  their  lovers  here,  to  part  no  more ; 
And  some  perchance  have  found  from  Ocean's  foam 
A  lasting  shelter  on  Death's  quiet  shore. 
And  rest  securely  here,  life's  checkered  voyage  o'er. 

Oft  has  the  matron,  whose  maternal  throes 
Brought  the  loud  gossips  to  yon  ruined  cot, 
Hailed  the  frail  infant  to  this  world  of  woes, 
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Then  in  the  new-born  love  her  pains  forgot. 
As  many  there  have  closed  their  weary  lot, 
As  oft  convened  the  silent  mourners  there 
To  bear  the  relics  to  this  hallowed  spot, 
This  peopled  solitude,  where  mortals  share 
The  lasting  peace  foretold  in  the  old  house  of  prayer. 

What  though  among  the  ever-prostrate  throng 
No  hero  rests  who  envied  laurels  found, 
Nor  musing  votary  of  immortal  song 
Worshipped  at  eve  in  woods  and  abbeys  round ; 
Yet,  say,  have  those  whose  names  of  lofty  sound 
The  storied  fame  of  coming  ages  wait,  — 
He  who  made  St.  Helena  classic  ground, 
Or  Avon's  bard,  —  fulfilled  the  doom  of  fate 
Better  than  nameless  crowds  that  here  do  congregate  ? 

They  were  not  taught  to  name  the  planet-star, 
Or  track  its  wanderings  through  the  world  of  space ; 
Nor  could  foretell  when  comets  from  afar 
Would  through  the  heavens  pursue  their  wonted  race ; 
Nor  sum  the  sunbeam's  severed  hues  which  lace 
The  evening  clouds  and  paint  the  summer  bow : 
The  heavens  they  looked  to  as  a  resting-place,  — 
A  better  land,  to  which  the  good  shall  go 
When  ended  is  their  weary  pilgrimage  below. 
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What  though  their  humble  and  laborious  life 
From  care  and  penury  brief  respite  gave  ; 
What  though  their  being  was  one  endless  strife 
From  dawn  of  manhood  onward  to  the  grave ; 
Yet  did  those  very  ills  their  victims  save 
From  the  worse  horrors  of  imagined  pain,  — 
Those  threatening  shadows  which  the  rich  must  brave 
Of  death  abhorred,  and  Sickness'  loathsome  train, 
Which  haunt  like  spectres  dire  the  idler's  vacant  brain. 

This  dreary  place  the  mournful  wreck  receives 
Of  spring  frost,  summer  blight,  and  autumn  wind. 
Nipt  buds  and  blossoms,  and  the  seared  leaves 
Which  on  the  tree  of  life  at  last  we  find. 
But  Christ  the  tendrils  of  that  tree  will  bind, 
And  plant  it  in  a  more  propitious  soil. 
And  deathless  flowers  shall  with  its  leaves  be  twined. 
And  fruits  spontaneous,  without  care  or  toil. 
Which  cankering  breath  of  Time  can  never  taint  or 
spoil. 
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THE     LARK. 


I  LOYE  to  see  the  joyous  lark, 

And  watch  her  every  motion, 
While  floating  like  a  fairy  bark 

On  air's  thin,  waveless  ocean. 
And  when  from  sunny  fields  above 

She  comes  on  wearied  wings, 
What  dreams  of  youth  and  truth  and  love 

To  brooding  souls  she  brings  ! 

Ere  other  birds  with  wonted  mirth 

Their  matin  strains  renew. 
The  lark  forsakes  the  smoking  earth 

For  the  loved  realms  of  blue ; 
And  upward  in  the  field  of  light 

Flies  farther  from  her  nest 
Than  e'er  on  less  ambitious  flight 

She  wanders  east  or  west. 
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THE  PLEASANCE,  ABERDOUR. 


The  Pleasance !  —  sure  a  sweeter  name, 
Or  meeter,  words  did  ne'er  proclaim ; 

For  though  transmuted  vale  and  hill, 
Though  gone  the  lake  where  wild  deer  drank. 
With  meadow-flowers  and  osiers  dank, 
Nor  blooms  the  furze  on  Beauprse  bank,* 

The  spot  is  lovely  still. 

And  there  the  eye  delighted  marks 
'Twixt  shore  and  shore  the  moving  barks, 

While  high  Edina's  towers  obtrude ; 
And  view  of  far-off  objects,  rife 
With  elements  of  toil  or  strife. 
Is  nurture  to  the  inward  life. 

And  sweetens  solitude. 

*  Beauprm,  derived  from  the  French,  signifying  a  beautiful  meadow. 
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Around  are  rural  charms  displayed, 
As  fair  as  artist  e'er  portrayed, 

Or  poet  feigned  in  dreamy  hour ; 
And  aye  my  heart  with  rapture  fills 
To  loiter  by  the  winding  rills, 
The  sheltered  shores,  and  breezy  hills, 

Of  sylvan  Aberdour. 

And  still  at  eve  be  mine  to  take 
My  wonted  walk  by  linn  or  lake. 

In  neighbouring  vale  or  glen, 
Where  the  glade-water  sparkling  leaps. 
Or  like  a  curtained  beauty  sleeps. 
Surrounded  by  the  woody  steeps 

Of  lonely  Otterston. 

Or  onward  let  me  musing  stray 
Beside  fair  Fordel's  castle  gray. 

Surmounted  by  the  Crescent  sign,* 
That  tells  of  the  devoted  bands 
Who  leagued  to  fight  in  Paynim  lands, 
And  wrest  from  sacrilegious  hands 

A  desecrated  shrine. 


*  Henderson  of  Fordel,  who  took  part  in  one  of  the  Crusades,  is  said  to 
have  assumed  the  Crescent,  in  addition  to  the  family-arms,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land. 
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But  dearer  memories  linger  there, 
Of  martyr  times,  when  pious  Blair,* 

As  peasant-legends  fondly  tell, 
With  Power  against  the  Truth  arrayed. 
Fearless  the  heavenly  truth  conveyed, 
Resistless  as  the  proud  cascade 

That  thunders  down  its  dell. 

Or,  from  the  tower  on  yonder  height,! 
Let  the  wide  landscape  glad  my  sight ; 

For  there  the  wandering  eye  may  note 
The  far  white  sails  go  gliding  down, 
The  Ochil  hills,  and  forests  brown, 
And  the  blue  smoke  from  distant  town, 

And  villages  remote. 

And  fancy  lends  a  double  charm 

To  hill  and  plain  and  wood  and  farm, 

Since,  glancing  o'er  the  checkered  scene. 
These  eyes  a  quiet  home  o'erlook. 
Which  nestles  in  its  leafy  nook. 
Cheered  by  the  prattle  of  a  brook, 

And  lawn  of  softest  green. 

*  This  worthy  preached  occasionally  in  the  old  chapel  of  Fordel,  in  the 
days  of  the  Persecution,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Aberdour.  — 
See  Chambers's  "  Illustrious  Scotsmen." 

t  Called  Lady  Mowbray's  tower. 
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When  done  my  solitary  roam, 

There  pleased  I  find  my  cottage-home, 

And  welcome  rest  or  pleasure  meet ; 
For  still  the  lore  of  lettered  sage 
The  evening's  peaceful  hours  engage ; 
Or,  dearer  still,  the  poet's  page. 

And  friendly  converse  sweet. 
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THE     POET. 


He  pays  no  homage  to  the  proud, 
Nor  claims  it  from  the  humble  crowd ; 
The  wanderer  over  hill  and  dell, 
Whose  brooding  eye  is  seen  to  dwell 
On  castle-tower  or  cottage  smoke, 
Wayside  thorn  or  forest  oak, 
Or  ash-tree  on  the  gowany  green. 
Where  human  dwellings  once  had  been. 

Lavish  of  his  imaginings, 

Sudden  the  Poet's  fancy  wings 

His  thoughts  that  soar  above  the  trees. 

Or  wander  with  the  vagrant  breeze. 

Or  track  the  lone  bark  far  away, 

With  sea-bird  'mid  the  ocean-spray. 

And  as  the  bee  exerts  a  power 

That  robs,  but  never  hurfe,  the  flower ; 
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So  all  the  hues  and  sounds  and  things, 

From  which  the  Poet's  pleasure  springs, 

Still  move  and  rest  and  bloom  the  same 

As  if  no  mind  were  stored  from  them. 

Fresh  thought  comes  from  the  expanding  rose ; 

And  for  the  meanest  flower  that  grows 

He  bears  affection  in  his  bosom. 

And  feels  it  wither,  bud,  and  blossom. 

The  brook  that  leads  with  many  a  sweep 

Its  sparkling  waters  to  the  deep, 

With  flowers  enamelled  on  its  brim. 

Pours  forth  a  thousand  thoughts  to  him. 

And  oft  in  stilly  moonlight  hour 

His  fancies  haunt  the  ruined  tower ; 

Or,  mingling  with  the  wallflower's  scent, 

Live  on  the  jutting  battlement ; 

Or,  with  the  owl  just  roused  from  sleep. 

On  warder-turret  vigil  keep,  — 

Recalling  feats  of  valiant  knight, 

Kepaid  by  love  of  lady  bright. 

And  festive  halls  and  minstrel  lays, 

The  chivalry  of  ruder  days. 

Perhaps  his  lingering  footsteps  fall 

By  the  Cathedral's  niched  wall, 

Where  the  long-slumbering  echoes  dwell 

That  erst  woke  with  the  vesper-bell. 
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He  joys  not  in  the  city's  strife, 

Nor  mingles  in  the  pomp  of  life ; 

But  ever,  when  day's  task  is  done, 

His  joy  is  in  the  setting  sun, 

And  in  the  long  and  lonely  wanderings 

That  trace  a  wooded  brook's  meanderings, 

Or  'mong  the  trees  which  o'er  the  meadows 

Weave  their  checkered  web  of  shadows. 

When  Summer  lavishly  displays 

Its  charms,  through  shady  glade  he  strays, 

A  melancholy  woodland  rover, 

Nature's  enthusiastic  lover. 

And  well  the  Bard  has  learnt  to  note 

The  meanest  thing  in  field  and  grot : 

Not  e'en  the -lowly  buttercup, 

That  folds  its  silky  blossoms  up 

Into  a  gilded  fairy  dome. 

To  which  on  summer  evenings  come 

The  frail  and  winged  insects,  bent 

To  shelter  in  the  yellow  tent 

From  the  approaching  dews  of  night, 

Escapes  the  Poet's  raptured  sight. 

And  if  a  bird,  with  fluttered  breast 

And  quivering  wings,  reveal  its  nest, 

He  treads  not  near  that  loved  retreat. 

Lest  that  his  careless,  vagrant  feet 
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Should  lure  some  truant  in  his  roam 
To  sack  the  little  songster's  home. 
When  Nature's  fading  forms  display 
Only  the  beauty  of  decay ; 
Wlien  lovely  Autumn's  hectic  cheek 
Betrays  each  varying  tint  and  streak,  — 
He  loves  the  mellow,  sober  eves, 
When  tremblingly  the  feeble  leaves 
Fall  rustling  on  the  withered  grass. 
And  leave  the  mute  birds  shelterless, 
Feeling  a  gently-pleasing  grief 
For  homeless  bird  and  withered  leaf. 

To  him  the  inconstant  ocean  teems, 
The  birthplace  of  a  thousand  dreams ; 
He  marks  the  waves,  with  heaving  breast 
And  rapid  march  and  snowy  crest. 
Retreating  in  a  wild  commotion 
From  some  disastrous  field  of  ocean ; 
He  sees  their  giant  strength  decay 
From  travelling  on  their  trackless  way. 
Until  the  shore  they  faintly  reach, 
And  die  upon  the  pebbled  beach. 
When  winds  come  from  the  stormy  North, 
And  call  the  swelling  billows  forth. 
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He  wanders  where  the  tinkling  brooks 
Come  hurrying  from  their  mossy  nooks, 
Leaving  sweet  haunts  and  weeping  willows 
To  join  the  warring  of  the  billows, 
And  sings  the  conflict  loud  afar, 
INIinstrel  of  elemental  war. 

When  hedgerow-trees  are  waving  green. 
And  yellow  cornfields  glance  between, 
The  Poet's  vision,  arching  o'er 
The  fertile  plain  and  barren  shore, 
DeUghts  to  glean  in  distant  view 
Dim  imasres  from  ocean  blue. 
Then  oftentimes  he  stops  to  mark 
In  musing  mood  the  winged  bark 
Afar  upon  the  summer  sea, 
Unknown  her  name  and  destiny ; 
But  fancy  in  the  azure  air 
Shapes  to  his  eye  the  dwellers  there. 
Destined  are  they  perchance  to  know 
The  burden  of  the  exile's  woe ; 
Pensive  the  sloping  deck  they  tread, 
Whose  only  hope  is  toil  and  bread. 
But  some  of  buoyant  heart  are  there, 
Who  have  not  bent  quite  to  despair ; 
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And  green  savannas,  sunny  streams, 
And  woodland  sport,  are  in  their  dreams. 
And,  musing  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 
Some  nurse  the  grief  they  wish  to  hide. 
In  the  proud  hearts  which  still  entail 
The  keenest  misery  when  they  fail 
To  win  some  token  of  respect. 
And  envy  meet  and  cold  neglect. 
And  now  the  wanderers  have  forsook 
The  lowly  homes  they  could  not  brook, 
And  with  their  blighted  hopes  are  gone 
To  distant  regions,  wherein  none 
Of  happier  fate  and  prouder  name 
May  swell  their  woes  by  pitying  them. 

The  ship,  that  in  her  homeward  flight 

Is  speeding  on  her  wings  of  white. 

Bears  the  Bard's  thoughts,  with  streamers  gay. 

Far  up  the  river's  winding  way, 

Till  the  glad  crew  the  canvas  bind. 

And  thus  release  the  labouring  wind : 

Meanwhile  the  cable's  folds  uncoil. 

And,  done  the  danger  and  the  toil. 

Round  happy  hearths  strange  tales  are  told 

Of  painted  men  and  sands  of  gold. 
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The  little  barks  that  shelter  seek 
In  sandy  bay  and  rocky  creek, 
Or  to  the  solitary  mast 
Yoke  fearlessly  the  winged  blast, 
To  plough  the  field  of  drifting  spray. 
Arrest  him  on  his  musing  way. 
When  bending  rower's  measured  stroke 
The  silence  of  the  deep  hath  broke. 
And  fishermen  Avith  barbed  bribe 
Lure  from  their  depths  the  finny  tribe, 
The  flash  and  music  of  the  oar 
Attract  him  to  the  lonely  shore. 

Though  higher  bliss  is  known  to  Mm 

Than  e'er  flowed  from  the  goblet's  brim, 

Yet  is  the  Poet  victim,  too. 

Of  ills  the  worldling  never  knew,  — 

Alternate  waste  and  search  of  health, 

Ambition  joined  with  scorn  of  wealth, 

Deep  thought  that  prompts  to  acts  of  folly, 

And  joys  that  end  in  melancholy. 

And  high  resolves  and  cherished  schemes 

Evanishing  like  morning  dreams. 

'Tis  not  the  warm  imaginations. 
With  all  their  exquisite  creations, 
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O'er  cloudland,  earth,  and  ocean  stealing, 

Imbuing  all  with  soul  and  feeling, 

Who  know  alone  the  inward  glow 

That  tempers  human  care  and  woe. 

What  though  the  peasant's  heavy  eye 

Reads  not  the  golden-lettered  sky, 

Nor  scans  the  realms  of  Poetry,  — ^ 

To  him  whom  toil  and  want  oppress, 

Shelter  and  food  are  happiness. 

When  tempest  from  the  earth  has  wrenched 

The  trees,  and  rains  the  stars  have  quenched, 

He  sees  his  cot's  bright  gleam  afar, 

More  lustrous  than  the  evening  star ; 

And,  when  the  winter's  stormy  breeze 

Makes  music  with  its  sheltering  trees, 

He  feels  it,  seated  by  his  fire. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  minstrel's  lyre. 

No  pompous  page  by  midnight  oil 

He  cons ;  his  is  the  healthful  toil 

That  leads  him  to  oblivious  sleep, 

That  calm  bay  in  life's  stormy  deep, 

Where  wearied  souls,  like  wave-tossed  ships, 

Cast  anchor  in  its  quiet  depths. 

But  what  is  human  life  at  best  ?  — 
Travel  alternating  with  rest, 

3 
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Along  a  rugged,  winding  way, 
Upon  a  weather-changing  day, 
When  sun  and  cloud  by  turns  dispense 
The  ruling  skyey  influence. 
Until  the  shades  of  eve  prevail. 
And  now  concludes  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  the  sad  yew-tree's  branches  weep 
Above  the  Pilgrim's  lasting  sleep. 
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THE    WISH. 


When  death  has  closed  my  weary  eye, 
Near  yonder  village  church  I'd  lie, 
With  immemorial  yews  to  wave 
Their  doleful  heads  above  my  grave. 
And  let  no  lying  marble  dare 
To  speak  of  him  that's  sleeping  there. 
Let  friends  at  evening  come  and  see 
The  tender  flowers  that  weep  for  me ; 
Or  watch  them  when  the  night  is  over, 
And  rosy  dawn  reveals  their  lover 
Darting  on  earth  the  glances  bright 
That  chase  away  the  dews  of  night. 
To  kindest  friends,  a  few  short  years 
Remembrance  of  the  dead  endears ; 
But  soon  the  world  their  grief  beguiles. 
And  tears  are  then  exchanged  for  smiles: 
Dear  is  the  tribute  sorrow  showers, 
But  fleeting  as  the  dew  and  flowers. 
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RETURNING  HEALTH. 


Distracted   with   illusions   wild   that   thronged  my 

fevered  brain, 
And  only  vanished  to  give  place  to  weariness  and  pain ; 
When  through  the  curtained  window  slow  the  broken 

sunbeams  crept, 
And  all  night  long  the  taper  gleamed  on  eyes  that  never 

slept, 
But  anxious  looked  for  dawning  morn  to  mark  the  trel- 

lised  leaves, 
And  frequent  shadow  of  the  bird  that  dwells  beneath 

the  eaves, — 
With  lovelike  rapture  I  exchange  my  chamber's  sickly 

gloom. 
To  inhale  the  Summer's  fragrant  breath,  and  see  his 

roses  bloom ; 
And  thank  the  God  of  health,  that  to  my  longing  sight 

has  given 
Once  more  the  greenery  of  earth,  and  all  the  blue  of 

heaven. 
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For  while  pale  Sickness*  wasted  form  above  my  couch 

did  brood, 
The  renovating  tide  of  life  hath  flowed  o'er  field  and 

wood; 
June  with  its  suns  has  followed  fast  the  springtide  with 

its  showers, 
And  the  apple-tree  has  fashioned  to  fruit  its   early 

flowers ; 
And  long  the  juicy  shoots  have  sprung  from  the  luxu- 
riant thorn, 
And  the  cherry-tree  her  scented  dress  of  virgin  white 

hath  worn ; 
And  white  and  fleecy  are  the  clouds,  and  balmy  is  the 

breeze, 
And  the  lilac's  purple  bunches  all  are  musical  with  bees ; 
The  violets  in  the  piny  glen  the  inverted  shadows  tinge, 
And  the  laburnums  round  the  knoll  have  hung  a  golden 

fringe. 

With  shining  hoof  and  fetlock  gray  the  neighing  foal  is 

seen 
To  dance  around  its  feeding  dam  upon  the  gowany  green ; 
The  slow,  distended  kine  at  eve  their  homeward  way 

perfume 
With  breath  as  odorous  as  the  flowers  which  in  their 

pastures  bloom ; 
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Wbile  from  his  sluggish  charge  the  herd  delights  ia 

woods  to  roam, 
>iLnd  milkmaid's  voice  is  raised  in  vain  to  urge   the 

loiterer  home. 
The  nestling's  rapid  chirp  is  heard  the  leafy  woods 

among, 
The  parent  birds  exulting  near  in  the  full  tide  of  song ; 
Nor  moaning  wind  nor  tossing  bough   disturbs  their 

vocal  mirth. 
But  the  blossom  on  its  trembling  wing  steals  silently  to 

earth.  ■ 

In  little  pools  the  shrunken  streams  their  feeble  course 

delay, 
Or  round  about  the  channelled  stones  with  childlike 

murmur  stray ; 
While  fresh  the  mint  and  water-cress  grow  from  the 

oozy  nooks. 
Where  the  gay  wagtails  frequent  rise  again  to  join  the 

brooks. 

No  more  the  ocean's  changing  form  with  tempest  sinks 

and  swells ; 
Over  the  beach  the  smooth  tides  run,  and  scarce  disturb 

its  shells ; 
On  the  blue  wave  the  gallant  ship  her  white  sails  wide 

expands. 
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And  seaward  turns  the  venturous  prow,  and  speeds  to 

other  lands. 
The  hardy  fisher's  crafty  bark  is  hovering  round  our 

shores, 
Or  shoots  across  the  sunny  bay  beneath  the  feathery 

oars; 
And,  following  quick  the  rower's  stroke,  the  salt  drops 

fall  again 
On  the  smooth  sea,  that  dimples  all  like  pools  with 

summer's  rain. 
Till  in  some  sheltered  sandy  creek  he  ceases  from  his 

toil, 
And  stoops  with  calculating  brow  to  count  his  glittering 

spoil ! 

The  captive  who  at  last  escapes  the  dungeon  and  the 
chain, 

With  bounding  bosom  joys  to  find  his  friends  and  home 
again ; 

But  young  Hope  nursed  in  solitude,  nor  home  nor  free- 
dom brings 

Such  raptures  to  the  soul  as  burst  from  Health's  return- 
ing springs. 
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LINES  ON   KELLIE   CASTLE. 


The  silent  hall  and  warder-tower, 

And  parapet  with  lichen  gray, 
Have  told  me  of  departed  power. 

And  splendour  passed  away. 
Luxuriant  waves  the  yellow  grain 

Beneath  the  few  ancestral  trees ; 
The  wallflowers  now  alone  remain 

To  scent  the  evening  breeze. 

But,  though  primeval  silence  dwells 

"Within  these  walls  with  ruin  hoar. 
The  gloomy  canvas  proudly  tells. 

That  here,  in  days  of  yore. 
Beauty  has  heard  the  minstrel's  song. 

Devotion  at  the  altar  knelt. 
And  feudal  tyrant  awed  the  throng 

By  knighthood's  spur  and  belt. 
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In  vain  the  painter's  magic  art 

Is  lavished  on  the  rich  and  proud 
To  keep  their  form  and  look  apart, 

And  save  them  from  the  shroud : 
These  mimic  shapes  in  grim  array, 

And  features  cunningly  portrayed. 
Like  human  life  must  pass  away,  — 

A  second  time  must  fade. 

Birth,  valour,  beauty,  in  this  hall 

Have  triumphed  in  their  pride  and  state : 
Now  the  dank  vapour's  on  the  wall, 

And  rust  upon  the  gate. 
There  is  no  song  from  lovers'  bowers 

To  mingle  with  the  swallow's  lay, 
No  wreath  of  smoke  o'er  all  these  towers 

To  chase  the  owl  away. 

The  cottage  moulders  in  the  dell. 

Like  linnet's  nest  in  hedgerow  green ; 
And  soon  no  trace  remains  to  tell 

Where  life  and  love  have  been. 
But  towers  that  felt  the  warrior's  tread, 

And  halls  where  met  the  festive  crowd, 
Have  long  in  mournful  silence  read 

A  lesson  to  the  proud ! 
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A    FRAGMENT. 


And  Alric  rose  from  short,  half-conscious  sleep, 
In  which  his  troubled  fancy  had  been  tossed, 

And  saw  the  orient  clouds  with  golden  sweep 

Stain  all  heaven's  azure ;  and  the  vale  he  crossed 

Where  rills  began  their  journey  to  the  deep, 
Now  gayly  gliding,  now  'mong  wild  flowers  lost : 

Air  held  the  music  of  a  thousand  throats 

Of  birds,  soft  blending  their  melodious  notes. 

His  feverish  frame  was  freshened  by  the  dew 

Which  rose  from  earth,  the  shadows,  and  the  breeze  j 

The  heart's  relaxed  chords  were  strung  anew. 
And  tuned  to  tenderest  sensibilities. 

He  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  violets  blue 

That  still  slept  folded  'mong  the  shades  of  trees. 

And  watched  the  beams  which  through  the  cleft  would 
creep, 

And  wake  those  flowerets  from  their  dewy  sleep. 
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And  oft  he  studied  Nature  by  the  light 

Of  golden  lamps  that  hang  in  heaven's  high  ceiling, 
When  winds  and  waters  and  the  hues  of  night 

A  thousand  secret  beauties  were  revealing, 
And,  blending  softly  with  his  fancies  bright, 

Made  his  whole  soul  a  fairy  world  of  feehng ; 
And  images  of  things  in  earth  and  sky 
Clung  to  his  soul  in  closest  sympathy. 

His  heart,  exulting  on  the  moonlit  shore, 

Beat  to  the  floating  music  of  a  wave, 
And  paused  until  again,  the  deep  hush  o'er, 

Spritelike  it  rose  from  out  its  troubled  grave : 
Sea's  sleephke  silence  and  its  maniac  roar, 

Its  wildest  lash  and  most  melodious  lave, 
Its  loose  white  fringes  and  its  robe  of  blue, 
Its  scarce-heard  murmur  and  its  far-off  view, 
Had  charms  for  him 
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TO   THE   BELL-ROCK   LIGHT. 


Hail,  Ocean  Star !  that  nightly  comes 

With  fitful  lucid  gleams, 
Which  cheer  my  soul  in  lonely  roams, 

And  light  up  all  her  dreams. 

Thy  distant  light  so  lustrous  shines, 

It  seems  a  portion  given 
From  out  the  ethereal  golden  mines,  — 

The  starry  wealth  of  heaven. 

For  sure  that  light  is  of  the  sky 
Which  burns  where  ocean  laves, 

Unfanned  where  winds  are  rushing  by, 
Unquenched  amidst  the  waves. 

Thou  with  the  stars  appear'st  to  view ; 

And  from  thy  rocking  throne 
Thou  rulest  o'er  a  realm  of  blue 

As  deep,  as  pure's  their  own. 
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I  see  thee  wlien  the  mists  appear 

And  streak  the  twilight  gray, 
Revolving  in  thy  own  far  sphere 

Like  the  bright  eye  of  day. 

When  towards  me  thy  glance  was  cast 

Over  the  deep-blue  sea, 
What  visions  through  my  soul  have  passed  I 

What  changeful  dreams  of  thee  1 

Pve  deemed  thee  in  thy  mystic  ring 

Haunting  the  ocean  dark, 
A  solitary  evil  thing, 

Shunned  by  the  wandering  bark ;  — 

Or  I  have  deemed  thee,  for  a  while. 

The  watchfire  that  wias  kept 
Long  blazing  on  the  Corsair's  Isle, 

Where  young  Medora  wept. 

Fd  rather  that  some  golden  urn, 

Which  lights  the  sky  afar. 
Should  in  the  blue  vault  cease  to  bum, 

Than  lose  thee,  Ocean  Star ! 
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ADDRESS   TO   ST.   ANDREW'S. 


City  !  whose  turrets  proudly  rise, 

Cheering  the  weary  sailor's  eyes, 

Thy  circling  wave  and  rock  and  wall 

A  thousand  memories  recall  — 

Of  pensive  walks  when  eve's  soft  light 

Was  flitting  round  each  Grampian  height ; 

Or  when  the  Beacon  Rock  anew 

Lit  up  its  star  'mid  ocean  blue ; 

Or,  profiting  by  tide  and  breeze. 

The  mariner  from  distant  seas 

Steered  the  tall  bark  with  streamers  gay 

Into  the  lovely-winding  Tay. 

And  Meditation  never  sought 
A  lovelier  scene  by  stream  remote. 
Wave,  rock,  or  monumental  stone, 
Than  that  which  now  I  gaze  upon. 
For  I  have  wandered,  self-exiled. 
O'er  Scandinavia's  mountains  wild. 
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And  marked,  by  streams  and  rocks  and  woods, 

Fair  Nature  in  her  loftiest  moods ; 

But  there  no  ruin,  towering  high, 

Arrests  the  musing  wanderer's  eye, 

Lifting  the  soul  on  thought  sublime 

To  glimpses  of  the  olden  time. 

But  all  thy  deeds  of  old  renown, 

Fair  turreted,  romantic  Town ! 

Are  with  thy  hoary  relics  blent ; 

And  massive  tower  and  battlement 

Have  kept  a  thousand  years  on  high 

Thy  record  in  the  wind  and  sky : 

On  broken  arch  and  ruined  stone 

Are  fragments  of  thy  story  shown, 

And  more  than  fancy  could  recall 

Is  pictured  on  the  ivied  wall. 

How  beautiful  the  scene !  and  yet 
No  lingering  hope,  no  fond  regret, 
Is  rising  in  my  dreamy  brain. 
To  flit  with  Fancy's  airy  train ; 
But  wounded  pride,  ambition  crossed, 
The  early  bloom  of  feeling  lost, 
A  heart  with  secret  bliss  its  own. 
But  which,  alas !  had  never  known 
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The  spirits  born  of  rosy  health, 
Which  form  our  nature's  chiefest  wealth, 
Make  every  day  with  impulse  rife, 
And  buy  the  hourly  joys  of  life : 
Such  are  the  thoughts  which  Memory 
Associates  as  I  gaze  on  thee. 
But  with  this  real  and  fancied  ill 
There  was  a  charm  around  thee  still ; 
Not  in  thy  tales  of  polished  phrase. 
But  history  of  ruder  days ; 
Not  in  thy  Academic  lore, 
But  musings  on  the  quiet  shore. 
And  by  the  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Yet  do  I  feel  thy  magic  power. 
When  Fancy  paints,  in  waking  dreams, 
Enchanted  halls  and  fabled  streams, 
A  beacon-tower  the  ocean  braves. 
The  ivy  clings,  the  wallflower  waves, 
The  moon  in  silent  beauty  smiles 
On  mossy  stones  and  ruined  aisles, 
And  spires  that  fill  the  vacant  sky 
Start  up  before  the  inward  eye,  — 
My  fairy  landscape  all  is  gone ; 
The  dream,  fair  City !  was  thine  own ; 
All  my  imaginings  were  cast 
Into  a  vision  of  the  past. 
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S  K  I  D  D  A  W. 


Upon  the  mountain  heath  I  stand, 
While  Morn  reveals  the  glorious  land, 
Pouring  on  Skiddaw's  misty  height 
A  lavish  flood  of  purple  light. 
That  runs  in  living  beauty  down, 
Revealing  all  the  hills  of  brown, 
Chasing  the  shadows  from  their  nooks. 
And  silvering  o'er  the  mountain  brooks. 
And  now  the  outstretched  Lake  hath  felt 
The  sunbeams  on  its  azure  melt, 
And  crags  and  knolls  and  specks  of  sky 
Grow  fast  upon  the  gazer's  eye. 
The  distant  rocks  the  light  has  kissed 
That  clustered  in  the  morning  mist, 
Which  into  airy  shapes  divide, 
And  show  high  peaks  and  chasms  wide. 
4 
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While  climbing  up  the  mountain's  side, 
The  fairy  realm  is  waxing  wide, 
And,  through  the  haze  of  morning  sky, 
Unnumbered  mountains  meet  the  eye ; 
Some  sombre  with  their  own  broad  shadows, 
Or  gay  with  green-encircling  meadows, 
Or  bright  with  fitful,  borrowed  hue, 
And  mirrored  in  the  Lake  of  blue. 

And  every  step  I  gain  in  height 
To  some  new  beauty  lifts  the  sight, 
Some  patch  of  water,  earth,  or  sky, 
That  ne'er  before  had  met  the  eye ; 
Or  arch  of  mist,  that  dimly  fills 
A  glen  connecting  distant  hills. 
The  pleasant  voice  of  streamlet  clear, 
That  filled  till  now  my  listening  ear, 
Is  hushed ;  the  mighty  objects  round 
Give  all  to  sight,  and  nought  to  sound. 
But  silence  will  not  linger  long ; 
For  other  rills  will  lend  their  song. 
The  lull  is  past ;  for,  hark !  the  brook 
Hath  found  a  voice  in  rocky  nook. 
And  now  the  tired  eye  turns  away 
From  hill  imbrowned  or  forest  gay, 
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And  seeks,  far  down  the  sloping  plain. 
Some  rill,  tliat,  like  a  silver  vein, 
The  half-bewildered  vision  leads 
Downward  to  the  Lake  it  feeds. 

Charmed  with  the  mountain's  boundless  scope, 

Again  I  climb  the  breezy  slope ; 

While  the  chafed  brook  and  waterfall 

Beneath  upon  the  echoes  call. 

Then  gather  all  their  waters  tossed, 

Like  remnants  of  a  broken  host, 

And,  with  majestic  swell  and  flow. 

Pay  tribute  to  the  Lake  below. 

The  stream  below,  the  breeze  above, 

Seem  like  the  busy  thoughts  that  move 

Some  drowsy  wight  at  eve  oppressed. 

And  break  upon  his  morning  rest ; 

While  all  those  wide  extremes  between. 

To  Fancy's  dreamy  eye  is  seen 

Wrapt  in  a  spell  of  power  as  deep 

And  beautiful  and  calm  as  sleep, 

With  here  and  there  a  winding  stream 

Murmuring  through  it  like  a  dream. 

Fair  Keswick !  which  I  now  survey 
With  rapture,  on  my  downward  way, 
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When  I  thy  beauteous  vale  explore, 
I  love  its  circling  hills  the  more ; 
And  pilgrim's  soul  more  rapt  than  mine 
Ne'er  worshipped  at  a  mountain  shrine. 
And  here  the  votary  will  stay 
To  muse  an  autumn  eve  away, 
And  mark  the  zenith  moon  so  bright 
Clothe  Nature  in  a  mellower  light. 

Lovely  as  island  of  the  blest, 
One  little  spot  on  Derwent's  breast 
Hath  caught  the  loiterer's  roving  eye. 
Which  lingers  'mid  its  greenery. 
That  fairy  isle  were  fitting  theme 
For  youthful  poet's  lovesick  dream : 
Who  hath  not  known  that  pleasing  pain, 
Or  once  essayed  a  tender  strain  ? 
Yes !  all  at  Beauty's  shrine  have  knelt ; 
Though  few  can  paint  what  all  have  felt. 

But  who  is  he,  yon  passer-by, 
Of  wearied  step  and  haggard  eye  ? 
A  poor  and  homeless  wretch  he  seems ; 
While  o'er  his  arm  the  sickle  gleams. 
Perchance  the  lonely  wanderer  comes 
From  distant  town,  that  ever  hums 
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With  mingled  sounds  of  toil  and  strife,  — 
Some  alley,  thick  with  human  life. 
To  which  the  cheerful  day  denies 
The  light  and  azure  of  its  skies ; 
And  hopes  to  earn  from  want  and  pain 
A  respite  'mong  the  ripened  grain ; 
To  breathe  as  in  a  balmier  clime, 
And  feel  the  joy  of  harvest-time, 
And  share  the  plenty  that  is  known 
To  him  in  harvest-time  alone. 
Look  on  the  wretch  that's  pictured  here ; 
Contrast  him  with  yon  mountaineer, 
In  whose  rough,  massy  face  you  scan 
The  passion  and  the  power  of  man, 
And  mark  him,  as  he  passes  by. 
Of  stouter  step  and  prouder  eye. 
That  manly  step  has  never  roved 
Far  from  the  glen  his  fathers  loved ; 
His  cottage-smoke  that  bright  eye  fills, 
Lone-circling  'mid  his  fathers'  hills ; 
The  household  tree,  the  wayside  fern, 
The  brawling  brook  and  silent  tarn, 
With  wild  flowers  blooming  on  the  brim, 
Ai'e  dear  ancestral  sights  to  him. 
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TO  AN  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  IN  A  LADY'S 
BOSOM. 


Behold  yon  little  mimic  flower, 

With  leaf  that's  ever  green, 
That's  neither  cheered  by  sun  nor  shower, 

Nor  "  born  to  blush  unseen  " ! 

Well  may  it  bloom,  that  magic  wreath ; 

'Tis  fanned  by  tender  sighs, 
And  draws  its  dew  from  Mary's  breath, 

Its  rays  from  Reuben's  eyes. 
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TO   THE   EOBIN   REDBREAST. 


The  sun  is  hastening  down  the  sky, 

The  raindrops  trickle  from  the  eaves, 
And  past  in  airy  eddies  fly 

The  lately  severed  leaves. 
With  wistful  look  and  glancing  breast, 

The  Robin  to  my  lattice  comes, 
A  solitary,  welcome  guest. 

To  claim  the  wonted  crums. 

Now  let  some  tuneful  tongue  impart 

The  cruel  tale  of  infant  woe, 
To  which,  with  sympathizing  heart, 

I  listened  long  ago,  — 
How  the  Babes  wandered  in  the  "Wood, 

Without  a  friend  to  guide  and  save. 
With  nought  but  berries  for  their  food, 

And  sear  leaves  for  a  grave ;  — 
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And  how,  with  busy,  pious  bill, 

The  Robin  heaped  the  leaves  above ; 
For  which,  sweet  warbler !  thou  art  still 

Deemed  sacred  in  the  grove : 
For,  when  one  of  a  vagrant  band 

Of  truants  sought  to  do  thee  harm, 
The  stone  dropped  from  his  palsied  hand, 

And  withered  was  his  arm ! 

The  Cuckoo,  to  attend  the  spring. 
Forsakes  the  valley  in  its  bloom, 

And  leaves  the  Linnet  blithe  to  sing 
At  noon  among  the  broom. 

The  Laverock  hymns  his  matin  lay. 
At  eve  the  Throstle  tunes  his  lute ; 

But,  when  the  forest-leaves  decay, 
.  Those  minstrels  all  are  mute. 

Not  oft  we  mark  thy  ruddy  breast, 

Or  list  thy  lowly- mellow  tune, 
When  birds  in  gaudy  plumage  drest 

Sing  to  the  woods  of  June ; 
But  when  thou  strain'st  thy  gentle  throat 

Alone  upon  the  leafless  tree. 
And  peep'st  into  the  drifted  cot, 

We  hail  and  welcome  thee  ! 
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THE   EARLY   LOST. 


She  rocked  her  babe  upon  her  knee, 
But  yet  it  sighed  and  wept ; 

She  sung  her  sweetest  lullaby, 
But  still  it  never  slept. 

In  vain  she  strove  to  lull  its  cries 

In  sorrow's  sweetest  tone : 
Its  grief  drew  more  tears  from  her  eyet 

Than  ever  dewed  its  own. 

And  oft  the  child  would  raise  its  head, 

And  fondly  look  awhile ; 
But  never  o'er  its  features  played 

The  wonted  mimic  smile. 

Its  soft  cheeks,  as  the  breath  grew  low, 
Would  transient  hues  receive : 

So  heaven's  tints  more  brightly  glow 
As  dies  the  breeze  of  eve. 
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A  parting  anguish  wrung  the  brow, 
And  forth  the  spirit  rushed : 

Its  rosy  lips  are  placid  now, 
And  all  their  murmurs  hushed. 

Still  on  its  face  such  sweetness  lay, 
That  death  half  seemed  to  smile : 

So  will  a  blighted  flower  of  May 
Retain  its  blooms  awhile. 

But  quickly  fade  the  lingering  hues 
Which  sun  and  shower  had  given ; 

Nor  shuts  it  more  in  shades  and  dews, 
Nor  opes  to  beams  of  heaven. 

Quickly  its  last  faint  breath  exhales. 
And  all  its  blooms  are  o'er ; 

And,  borne  to  earth  by  gentle  gales 
Which  oft  caressed  before,  — 

Beneath  the  grass  the  blossoms  pause, 

Still  more  to  wither  there, 
And  only  known  to  have  bloomed  because 

The  parent  branch  is  bare. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AT  PEEL   CASTLE,  ISLE  OF 

MAN. 


This  fort  the  trace  of  ruin  proudly  wears, 
After  the  winters  of  a  thousand  years,  — 
A  record  mute,  to  those  of  happier  times, 
Of  feudal  revelry  and  war  and  crimes. 

Those  frowning  walls  enclose  the  dungeon  cold, 
Where  pined  the  lady  famed  in  legends  old. 
Whose  ghost  long  wandered  in  the  vaults  around, 
In  horrid  semblance  of  a  spectre  hound, 
Until  a  sentinel,  in  impious  sport, 
Pursued  the  shadow  through  the  arched  court : 
But,  if  revealed,  the  secret  dearly  cost,  — 
His  tongue  was  palsied,  and  his  reason  lost. 
And  so  he  died ;  and  from  that  fatal  night 
No  one  hath  seen  or  heard  the  offended  sprite. 

Yet,  if  it  be  as  other  tales  report, 

The  spectre-dog  still  haunts  the  vaulted  court ; 
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And  oft  at  dead  of  night  the  watch  will  check 
His  pace  upon  the  anchored  vessel's  deck, 
When  from  the  Castle  comes  the  wolf-like  howl, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  the  screeching  owl ; 
Belated  fishers,  with  their  scaly  spoil, 
Hurry  in  silence  past  the  haunted  isle  ; 
Whilst  on  the  neighbouring  hills  the  shepherds  mark 
No  dog  will  answer  to  that  hideous  bark. 

Of  all  that  History  in  its  pompous  leaf 

Reveals  of  rover  or  successful  chief; 

Of  all  the  doughty  deeds  achieved  of  old 

Within  the  precincts  of  this  ruined  hold,  — 

Village  tradition  not  a  trace  retains 

Of  warrior's  trophies  or  of  captive's  chains, 

Except  the  story  of  the  Goblin  Sprite 

Which  peasants  whisper  o'er  their  ale  at  night ! 

There  rebel  hosts  perchance,  or  foemen  liege, 
With  martyr-spirit  bore  the  wasting  siege ; 
There  blood-stained  laurels  have  been  won  and  lost, 
And  wounded  knights  the  death-damp  brow  have  crossed, 
When,  peering  through  the  rampart's  sulphurous  gloom. 
Besieger  stern  had  marked  the  leader's  plume. 
At  midnight  hour  those  turrets  have  been  scaled, 
When  force  was  foiled,  and  artifice  prevailed. 
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Where  erst  the  cannon's  murderous  rattle  woke, 
Where  at  brief  intervals  the  bugle  spoke, 
Her  seed  in  crevices  the  wallflower  sows, 
The  sparrow  nestles,  and  the  rank  grass  grows. 
The  forest-bees,  that  rove  o'er  hill  and  dell,  — 
Those  winged  warriors  of  the  glittering  mail,  — 
On  tower  and  battlement  their  bugles  sound. 
And  search  for  plunder  all  the  valley  round. 
Where  thorn  and  whin  in  serried  ranks  unfold, 
'Mid  harmless  spears,  their  flags  of  white  and  gold ; 
And  armed  nettles  guard  the  echoing  caves. 
And  purple  plumes  the  warlike  thistle  waves. 
Where  once  proud  beauty  graced  the  Tourney's  fight. 
And  smiled  approval  to  the  mailed  knight. 
The  verdant  mounds  no  other  forms  disclose, 
Except,  'mong  lowher  herbs,  the  brier-rose : 
There,  'mong  the  humbler  blossoms  of  the  bower. 
Summer  presents  with  pride  the  blushing  flower, 
O'er  the  frail  form  the  sheltering  foliage  rears. 
And  round  the  beauty  plants  the  guardian  spears. 

Well  pleased  I  turn  from  wrecks  of  time  and  strife 
To  other  scenes  that  speak  of  love  and  life : 
For  now  the  lavish  Spring  repairs  in  haste. 
Strewing  with  bud  and  bell  the  wintry  waste ; 
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And  from  the  bills,  which  mists  no  more  deform, 
Where  met  the  heralds  of  the  threatening  storm, 
The  young  lamb's  cry,  so  tremulously  sweet. 
Succeeds  the  anxious  mother's  warning  bleat ; 
And  the  dropped  fragments  of  the  tattered  fleece 
The  small  bird  carries  to  her  home  of  peace, 
To  emboss  the  curious  nest  that  she  has  hung 
Upon  the  bush  for  her  expected  young. 
Nature  imprints  e'en  in  the  desert  place 
Designs  of  love  which  every  eye  may  trace ; 
While  man  has  stained  with  cruelties  and  crimes 
The  richest  regions  and  the  loveliest  climes. 
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TO     MARY. 


I  WATCHED  their  fleet  steps  in  the  dance, 

And  saw  their  bright  eyes  shine, 
But  marked  no  eye  of  lovelier  glance, 

Nor  step  so  light  as  thine. 
And,  ere  six  suns  had  sought  the  wave, 

The  youth  who  joyed  before  thee. 
In  silence  followed  to  thy  grave. 

And  saw  the  turf  laid  o'er  thee. 

I  had  no  love  of  thine,  no  vow ; 

I  loved  thee,  for  thou  wert 
The  being  of  a  placid  brow. 

And  of  a  lightsome  heart. 
And  yet  thy  early  fate  hath  wrought 

Within  my  soul  a  sadness 
More  deep,  indelible,  than  aught 

It  ever  knew  of  gladness. 


r>4  TO    MARY. 

When  lightning  blasts,  with  deadly  hue, 

A  spring-rose  of  the  bower, 
It  does  what  Time  must  shortly  do 

For  every  sister  flower. 
Thy  life  was.  never  blossomless, 

It  knew  no  slow  decay. 
But  passed  with  all  its  loveliness 

In  one  brief  gleam  away ! 

Sad  thought !  that  thou,  who  wert  so  gay 

Among  a  gaudy  crowd, 
Shouldst  cast  the  gorgeous  robe  away 

For  that  last  robe,  the  shroud !  — 
Exchange  the  brilliant  festive  room. 

And  sounds  that  mirth  betoken, 
For  the  long  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

And  silence  never  broken  ! 
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AWAY,  AWAY,  MY  GALLANT  BARK! 


Away,  away,  my  gallant  bark ! 

The  waves  are  white  and  high, 
And  fast  the  long-becalmed  clouds 

Are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
The  merry  breeze  which  wafts  them  on, 

And  chafes  the  billow's  spray, 
Will  urge  thee  in  thy  watery  flight ; 

My  gallant  bark,  away ! 

Now  like  the  sea-bird's  snowy  plumes 

Are  spread  thy  winged  sails, 
To  soar  above  the  mountain-waves, 

And  scoop  their  glassy  vales ; 
And,  like  the  bird,  thou'lt  calmly  rest, 

Thy  azure  journey  o'er, 
The  shadow  of  thy  folded  wings 

Upon  the  sunny  shore. 
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Away,  away,  my  gallant  bark  ! 

Across  tlie  billow's  foam : 
I  leave  awhile  for  ocean's  strife 

The  quiet  haunts  of  home,  — 
The  green  fields  of  my  fatherland 

For  many  a  stormy  bay, — 
*    The  blazing  hearth  for  beacon-light 

My  gallant  bark,  away ! 
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AUTUMN. 


The  sky,  so  long  with  gloom  o'ercast, 
Regains  that  sombre  hue  at  last 
Which  blade  and  leaf  and  fruit  imprint 
With  comely  Autumn's  mellow  tint. 
The  lightened  cloud's  elastic  motion 
Is  high  in  ether's  rosy  ocean ; 
The  lap  of  Earth  seems  flowing  o'er 
With  burden  of  her  golden  store, 
Which  the  wanderer's  eye  admires 
Till  the  yellow  prospect  tires ; 
When  from  some  far  grassy  knoU 
It  loves  to  see  the  ocean  roll. 
And  its  earth-sated  sense  renew 
Amid  that  wilderness  of  blue. 

The  fairest  season  of  each  clime, 
The  loveliest  far,  is  harvest-time, 
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When  o'er  the  fields  of  waving  com 
The  reaper's  jocund  laugh  is  borne  ; 
For  then  the  rustic's  wit  gives  birth. 
To  bursts  of  sympathetic  mirth, 
And  the  loud  laugh  and  silent  smile 
Are  blended  with  their  social  toil. 

And,  oh !  how  beautiful  to  gain 
A  hill-top  in  that  golden  reign. 
And  mark  around  the  smiling  land 
Many  a  jovial  reaper-band, 
Dwellers  in  many  a  lonely  hut, 
Whose  hearths  are  cold,  and  portals  shut ; 
Who  duly  meet  at  rosy  dawn 
On  village-green  or  cottage-lawn, 
And,  with  light  step  and  prattle  gay,  — 
The  jest  or  tale  of  yesterday,  — 
Hie  to  the  field,  whose  ripened  corn 
Is  rustling  on  the  ear  of  morn. 
And  in  the  moving  ranks  beguile 
Their  long  and  healthful  hours  of  toil ! 
And,  close  behind,  the  stooping  swain 
Is  binding  up  the  wounded  grain ; 
And  the  farmer,  standing  by. 
Surveys  the  whole  with  eager  eye, 
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And  from  ridge  to  ridge  perceives 
Well  pleased  the  rapid-swelling  sheaves. 

Oh,  never  may  proud  Science  wield 
Her  engines  in  the  harvest-field, 
The  yellow,  laden  stalks  divide, 
And  turn  the  reaper's  hook  aside  ! 
Alas  !  no  more  the  clicking  reel. 
Or  music  of  the  gleesome  wheel. 
Or  labour  of  the  warp  and  woof, 
Is  known  beneath  the  cottage  roof : 
The  clanking  engine  that  astounds 
Has  silenced  all  these  lovely  sounds, 
Achieving  now,  as  if  by  charm. 
Devices  of  the  human  arm, 
And  drawing  to  some  gloomy  town 
What  long  enriched  the  dale  and  down : 
The  golden  harvest  to  secure 
Is  all  they've  left  our  rustic  poor. 

When  God  the  universe  had  made. 
And  all  the  wondrous  work  surveyed, 
The  day  that  in  full  beauty  came 
Was  hallowed  with  the  Sabbath  name ; 
For  'midst  the  new-framed  world  he  stood, 
Pronouncing  then  that  all  was  good. 
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Each  Autumn,  with  its  treasures  dear, 
Is  the  long  Sabbath  of  its  year, 
When  all  at  former  times  begun 
Lies  perfected  beneath  its  sun. 
Well,  then,  may  we,  in  pious  thought, 
Admire  the  wonders  God  has  wrought, 
And  learn  all  humbly  to  confide 
In  Him  who  can  alone  provide 
For  man  and  bird  and  beast  their  food. 
And  feel  that  he  is  ever  good. 
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THE    WANDEKER. 


The  sun,  descending  in  the  west, 
Looks  on  the  Western  Isles ; 

And  eve's  fair  clouds  are  gathering  fast. 
To  share  his  parting  smiles. 

And  see  the  stately  anchoring  bark 

Upon  the  ocean  ride ! 
Meanwhile  the  exile  band  we  mark 

Ascend  her  lofty  side ;  — 

And,  pacing  slow  the  sloping  deck, 
They  shed  their  parting  tears ; 

And  soon  a  dim  and  distant  speck 
The  gallant  ship  appears. 

But  one,  a  lone  one,  'mid  the  crowd. 

With  fancy's  eye  I  view. 
Of  home  and  kindred  fond  and  proud, 

Hath  bade  them  all  adieu. 
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He  sees,  across  the  drifting  foam, 

His  castle  'mong  the  trees, 
Then  turns  to  mark  his  floating  home 

Fly  fast  before  the  breeze. 

The  hills,  receding  from  his  view, 

His  friends  and  kindred  own ; 
But  the  changing  hills  of  waters  blue, 

They  own  no  Lord  but  one. 

Strange  scenes  he  saw,  long  years  he  passed, 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  Main, 
Till  the  tired  wanderer  at  last 

Sought  his  loved  home  again. 

But  vain,  from  scenes  so  long  estranged, 

Past  pleasure  to  recall ! 
Each  place  and  face  and  heart  was  changed. 

And  hearts  most  cha,nged  of  all. 

To  friends  who  cheer  each  other's  heart. 

And  join  in  converse  sweet, 
'Tis  sad,  alas  !  in  youth  to  part, 

And  sad  in  age  to  meet. 
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TWILIGHT. 


The  sun,  with  all  the  bright  clouds  of  the  sky, 
Is  journeying  to  his  rosy  place  of  rest ; 
And,  'neath  the  twilight's  golden  canopy. 
The  flowers  in  dewy  ornaments  are  dressed, 
Sent  by  their  wandering  lover  from  the  west 
As  farewell  tokens :  like  the  parting  swain 
Who  decks  with  rarest  jewels  his  maiden's  breast. 
That  she,  while  he  adventures  o'er  the  main. 
May  wear  them  for  his  sake  until  he  comes  again. 

'Tis  sweet  at  eventide  to  see  the  trees 
Spread  shadowy  carpets  in  their  gay  green  bowers ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  listen  to  the  gentle  breeze 
While  sighing  on  a  perfumed  bed  of  flowers : 
No  sound  intrudes  upon  these  pensive  hours ; 
E'en  the  rude  ocean  hides  his  angry  foam ; 
The  feathered  warbler  from  the  foliage  showers 
No  music  down ;  the  bee  has  ceased  to  roam. 
And  folds  his  wearied  wings  within  his  fragrant  home. 
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But  none  can  taste  the  twilight's  thousand  sweets, 
Or  feast  the  eye  its  varied  hues  among, 
Except  the  wanderer  whose  bosom  beats 
With  all  the  raptures  of  a  child  of  song ; 
Who  hails  that  hour  to  leave  the  world's  gay  throng. 
Where  hate  and  envy  are  in  smiles  arrayed, 
With  some  far-wandering  brook  to  glide  along 
To  the  sweet  hawthorn's  cool  romantic  shade, 
Where  happy  hearts  are  won  and  gentle  songs  are  made. 

And  ever  when  the  west's  long-watching  clouds 
Caught  in  their  fleecy  arms  the  drowsy  day, 
And  stars  burst  forth  like  spirits  from  their  shrouds, 
Young  Alric  to  the  greenwood  hied  away. 
He  felt  a  thousand  transports  on  his  way ; 
For  the  minutest  thing  that  lived  had  power 
To  hurt  or  charm  him ;  and  his  heart  was  gay 
To  see  the  insect  find  a  sheltering  bower 
Within  the  curtained  bosom  of  the  fragrant  flower. 

Upon  a  turf,  where  yonder  glassy  spring 
Beats  like  a  heart  within  the  flowery  dale, 
His  own  rude  numbers  he  would  sweetly  sing, 
Or  ponder  o'er  some  melancholy  tale. 
He  loved  the  beauties  of  his  native  vale ; 
And  aye,  as  Spring  returned,  his  heart  beat  high 
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To  breathe  the  fragrance  of  her  evening  gale. 
And  read  from  out  the  volume  of  the  sky 
Her  page  of  brightest  promise  with  a  poet's  eje. 

And  long  he  wooed  the  Muse,  and  shunned  the  crowd, 
Till  from  loved  Nature's  bosom  he  was  torn; 
And  Adaline,  fair  as  the  orient  cloud 
That  first  perceives  the  maiden  blush  of  morn. 
Long  for  his  sake  a  weed  of  woe  has  worn. 
Yet  longer  shall  the  minstrel's  heaven-lit  flame 
Illume  the  hamlet,  and  his  tales  adorn 
Its  evening  talk.     He  has  a  village  fame : 
On  many  a  mossy  tree  is  seen  poor  Alric's  name ! 
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FORGIVENESS. 


I  WALKED  abroad  in  rosy  May, 

A  secret  grief  my  heart  consuming : 
In  vain  the  thorn  perfumed  the  way, 

And  brier-rose  was  blooming. 
Unmarked  the  young  lamb's  tender  bleat, 

Unheard  the  lark  was  singing. 
Unnoticed  all  the  flowerets  sweet 

That  round  my  feet  were  springing. 

But  when  in  love  my  friend  I  met, 

Whom  words  unkind  had  long  estranged. 
And  cheeks  repentant  tears  had  wet, 

The  landscape  all  was  changed. 
Familiar  sounds  of  bird  and  breeze 

Once  more  rejoiced  the  leafy  nooks ; 
And  murmured  sweet  the  laden  bees 

By  flower-enamelled  brooks. 
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The  accompanying  plover  whistled  loud, 

And  frequent  hummed  the  passing  bee, 
The  laverock  caroUed  from  the  cloud, 

The  hnnet  from  the  tree ; 
And  on  the  furze  the  mavis  sung 

His  evening  song  so  clear  and  meUow, 
He  knew  his  nest  securely  hung 

Am»ng  its  flowers  of  yeUow. 

Though  Summer's  sun  on  wood  and  field 

Has  all  its  thousand  charms  impressed. 
No  pleasure  to  the  heart  they  yield 

When  clouded  is  the  breast. 
But  if  meek  Peace  and  gentle  Love, 

Like  favoured  guests,  be  cherished  there, 
Sweet  is  the  music  of  the  grove, 

And  Nature's  face  is  fair. 

Eest  to  the  pilgrim's  weary  feet, 

Home  to  the  wanderer  long  exiled, 
Are  rapturous,  but  not  so  sweet 

As  lost  love  reconciled. 
'Tis  pleasure  hallowed  from  above, 

A  joy  that  lingers  while  we  live : 
'Tis  good  to  love  as  angels  love, 

'Tis  godlike  to  forgive. 
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THE   EMIGRANT   SHIP. 


"  A  lovely  ship,  with  all  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  wide  domain." 


Oh,  may  yon  vessel  proudly  brave 

The  dangers  of  the  watery  way, 
And  lean  her  ribbed  side  to  the  wave, 

Dashing  the  foam,  away ; 
And  pleasant  thoughts  and  favouring  gales 

Attend  the  pensive  exile  band, 
Who  journey  'neath  her  snowy  sails 

To  the  free  Forest  Land  ! 

And  while  the  wanderers  call  to  mind 

Their  former  homes  and  prospects  dark, 
May  they  from  ruin  refuge  find 

In  yonder  winged  ark ! 
Be  theirs  to  dress  the  field  and  grove. 

Or  prop  the  vine  and  tend  the  fold, 
And  the  Earth's  virgin  bounty  prove 

Like  patriarchs  of  old ! 
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The  poor  mechanic,  loath  to  learn 

His  better  course,  is  there  at  length, 
Whose  busy  hands  had  ceased  to  earn 

Enough  to  lend  them  strength ; 
The  swain  who  dressed  the  bounteous  soil, 

But  stiU,  alas  !  to  him  unkind. 
The  land  of  unrewarded  toil 

Is  leaving  fast  behind. 

But  though  compelled  by  Fate  to  fly, 

And  seek  a  home  beyond  the  wave, 
A  lingering  look  and  pensive  sigh 

Their  better  feelings  crave ; 
Remembi-ance  of  the  hallowed  place 

Where  'midst  the  flowers  their  youth  was  reared ; 
Or  melting  eye  and  gentle  face. 

By  friendship  long  endeared. 

But  mourn  not !  for  in  forest  bowers, 

Where  nought  hath  stirred  save  bird  and  breeze, 
Your  little  ones  shall  gather  flowers 

Beneath  the  household  trees ; 
And  when  the  glossy  tresses  fade, 

And  the  strong  arm  is  feeble  grown, 
They'll  bless  the  virtuous  sire  who  made 

That  spot  of  earth  their  own. 
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ROMANCE. 


And  Alric  silent  sat  in  that  high  hall, 

Where  pride  of  birth  and  beauty  graced  the  feast, 
And  from  the  dusky  portraits  of  its  wall 

His  eye  would  bend  upon  each  courteous  guest. 
And  mark  the  pleased  look  and  smile  of  all, 

The  oftenest  seen  when  bosoms  prompt  the  least ; 
For  every  reveller  tried  with  subtle  art 
To  pass  Joy's  counterfeits,  and  cheat  the  heart. 

And  o'er  the  walls  the  bright  lamps  threw  their  glare, 
Where  many  a  mailed  knight  in  canvas  shone ; 

And  by  their  sides  were  beings  pictured  fair. 
Who  by  the  fame  of  gallant  deeds  were  won. 

The  love  and  courage  faintly  shadowed  there 
Made  the  heart  grieve  that  Chivalry  was  gone, 

And  left  fond  woman  nought  to  worship,  save 

The  simpered  flatteries  of  a  sighing  slave. 
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MY  MOTHER'S   GRAVE. 


Mine  is  no  song  of  empty  praise 
In  honour  of  the  young  and  brave : 

The  Muse  a  heartfelt  homage  pays 
Above  a  Mother's  grave. 

To  me  no  classic  fane  or  grot 

Is  hallowed  as  that  grassy  spot. 

The  youth  from  whom  the  Fates  have  torn 
The  maid  beloved,  ere  love  was  crossed ; 

The  parent  young  who  comes  to  mourn 
Above  the  early-lost,  — 

Ne'er  worshipped  at  a  holier  shrine 

Than,  Mother !  is  that  grave  of  thine. 

What  anxious  vigils  thou  hast  kept, 
When  pain  had  robbed  me  of  repose ! 

What  tears  thy  doating  eyes  have  wept 
To  mark  my  infant  woes  ! 

And  now  a  pensive  watch  I  keep 

Beside  thy  bed  of  dreamless  sleep. 
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In  gladsome  childhood's  sorrows  brief, 
No  smile  consoled  me  like  thine  own ; 

While  to  thy  mourner's  riper  grief 
Thou  ministered  alone, 

When  Sickness  followed  Fortune's  frown, 

And  brought  my  youthful  spirit  down. 

And  —  poor  requite  for  so  much  love  !  — 
Beside  thy  bed  of  lingering  pain 

I  watched  the  sufferings  which  I  strove 
To  mitigate  in  vain. 

Until  it  eased  my  anxious  breast 

To  see  thee  in  thy  lasting  rest. 

The  aching  and  the  palsied  limb. 
Like  dead  unto  the  living  chained, 

No  power  to  utter  plaint  or  hymn 
Upon  thy  lips  remained : 

I  might  not  wish  to  stay  the  breath 

That  doomed  thee  to  a  living  death. 

The  homeless  poor  thy  bounty  fed, 
(And  more  than  alms  thy  pity  gave,) 

With  sadder  look  and  lighter  tread 
Pass  near  thy  humble  grave,  — 

A  meeter  homage  to  thy  dust 

Than  epitaph  and  breathless  bust. 
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TO   THE   BELL-ROCK   LIGHT. 


Benignant  Star  of  varying  ray, 
That  rul'st  the  waves  with  peaceful  sway ! 
In  troubled  sky  and  stormy  sea, 
The  tempest-driven  trusts  in  thee ; 
To  thee  the  parted  maid  confides 
The  ship  in  which  her  lover  rides ; 
And  mother,  sister,  sire,  or  child. 
Lone-gazing  on  the  waters  wild, 
Ask  of  the  distant  light  they  mark 
To  guide  the  long-returning  bark 
O'er  dreary  wastes  of  drifting  foam. 
And  lure  the  ocean-wanderer  home. 
Long  shall  belated  travellers  gaze. 
Not  thankless,  on  thy  cheering  rays ; 
While  pilgrims  on  the  faithless  brine 
Will  bless  that  warning  glance  of  thine. 
Nor  shall  the  unavailing  groan 
More  echo  round  thy  rocky  throne ; 
Nor  scream  the  sea-mew,  soaring  high. 
To  hear  the  sailor's  drowning  cry. 
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LINE  S 


WRITTEN   ON  A  BLANK    LEAF    OF  PENN'S   "  FKUITS  OF   SOLITUDE. 


The  smoke  hangs  o'er  the  cottage  thatch ; 

The  peasant  by  the  lifted  latch 

Stands  silently  from  time  to  time, 

And  listens  for  the  church-bell's  chime. 

In  musing  mood  I  wander  on, 

And  care  not  whither,  if  alone. 

The  lapwing  guides  me  on  my  way ; 

And  now  the  wood-dove's  brooding  lay 

Decoys  me  to  some  leafy  nook, 

Where  runs  perchance  a  nameless  brook, 

Whose  leaf  and  flower  enamelled  edge 

Allures  me  to  the  hawthorn  hedge, 

Which  like  a  snow-wreath  skirts  the  fields, 

And  shade  and  song  and  fragrance  yields. 

The  linnet  singing  in  the  vale. 

Or  from  the  muir  the  plover's  wail, 
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Alternate  makes  me  sad  and  gay, 
And  guides  me  on  my  devious  way. 
And  now  that  I  have  crossed  the  wold, 
And  heard  the  church-bell  faintly  tolled, 
I'll  wend  me  to  the  shady  wood, 
And  read  my  book  of  Solitude ; 
For  now  the  breeze  has  scarce  the  power 
To  rustle  through  the  broomy  bower. 
Or  waft  along  the  mingled  breath 
Of  yellow  whin  or  purple  heath. 

Nor  deem  the  heart  that  prompts  this  lay 
Lightly  regards  the  Sabbath-day ; 
That  heart  spontaneous  homage  yields. 
While  worshipping  in  woods  and  fields, 
Where  many  a  living  altar  stands 
In  temples  vast  "  not  made  with  hands ; " 
And  grateful  songs  cheer  every  bower. 
And  incense  breathes  from  every  flower. 

Now  plucking  wild  flowers  by  the  brook. 
Now  culling  sweet  thoughts  from  this  book, 
Anon  I  fold  the  polished  leaf, 
While  intervene  sweet  musings  brief, 
Whose  influence  to  the  Spirit  lent 
Tell's  that  the  hour's  not  idly  spent. 
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Say,  fond  enthusiast  of  the  wild  ! 

Whose  features  stamp  thee  Nature's  child,  — 

Say,  did  the  spirit  of  thy  page, 

Where  speak  the  poet,  saint,  and  sage. 

Descend  to  thee  in  noonday  dreams 

By  Susquehannah's  nursing  streams, 

And  cheer  thy  soHtary  moods 

In  Pennsylvania's  fragrant  woods, 

Where  thy  mild  influence  e'en  could  charm 

The  Indian's  vengeful  soul  from  harm  ? 

Thrice  blessed  may  his  spirit  be. 

And  hallowed  aye  his  memory, 

Who  nobly  won  the  virgin  sod. 

And  loved  fair  Freedom  next  to  God. 
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NIGHT. 


The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  western  hill 
In  purple  splendour ;  yet  it  is  not  night : 

Ocean  and  earth  are  dimly  beautiful, 

As  if  the  memory  of  day's  dazzling  light 

With  the  deserted  world  were  lingering  still ; 
(For  not  a  star  has  pierced  the  azure  height.] 

And  every  thing  is  lonely :  broom  and  braken 

Are  by  their  shadows  at  this  hour  forsaken. 

Gay  light  above,  and  shadows  dim  below, 
Withhold  their  beauty  from  the  dewy  sky ; 

The  bird  is  mute  upon  the  stirless  bough ; 
The  forest-bees  no  longer  murmur  by,  — 

Those  winged  warriors  on  the  mountain's  brow 
In  fragrant  citadels  securely  lie ; 

And  all  is  silence,  save  the  running  brooks 

Chafed  by  the  pebbles  in  accustomed  nooks. 
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But  Nature,  lavish  of  her  light,  hath  sent 
The  watching  stars  into  the  waste  of  blue, 

DwelUng  apart  at  first,  the  cloud's  dark  rent 
Looking  in  timid  tranquil  beauty  through ; 

Clustermg  apace  until  at  last  are  blent 

Eays  from  unnumbered  orbs,  thick  as  the  dew 

That  leaves  at  this  sweet  hour  the  starry  dome. 

To  soar  like  stars  from  sight  when  Morn  shall  come. 

And,  rising  from  the  wave.  Night's  lovely  Queen 
Resumes  in  Orient  skies  her  silent  reign. 

Enriching  tree,  rock,  bush,  and  hillock  green, 
By  giving  all  their  shadows  back  again ; 

Restoring,  too,  the  robe  of  silver  sheen 
Back  to  the  placid  lake  and  rippling  main. 

Night  is  not  gloomy ;  all  her  looks  portray 

Only  a  lovelier,  milder,  holier  Day. 
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THE     WISH. 


Be  mine  to  lie  upon  the  soft  green  grass, 
In  the  dark  shadow  of  a  beechen  tree, 
Whose  leafy  arms  woo  breezes  as  they  pass, 
And  make  dalliance  on  the  gowany  lea,  — 
To  list  the  gay  march  of  the  homeward  bee, 
Or  watch  the  trembling  flower  from  whence  it  sprung, 
Earth's  fairy  garb  of  light  and  shade  to  see, 
And  hear  the  linnet  warbling  o'er  her  young 
Upon  the  broomy  brae  with  woodbine  overhung. 

Or  miue  to  wander  o'er  the  grassy  sward. 
Or  where  the  rill  meandering  glides  along 
Between  the  flowery  banks,  where  nought  is  heard ; 
For  now  the  bee  has  ceased  its  labour-song. 
And  lullaby  to  the  mute  feathered  throng 
Is  warbled  by  the  ever-wakeful  stream ; 
While  swift  clouds  bear  the  weary  Day  along 
To  western  skies,  whose  rosy  vapours  gleam 
Upon  his  ocean  sleep  like  visions  in  a  dream. 
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The  gentlest  tide  that  stirs  within  my  breast 
Is  when  the  dew  steals  o'er  the  closing  flower, 
And  every  jarring  sound  is  hushed  to  rest, 
And  scarce  a  breeze  steals  through  the  leafy  bower. 
Love's  tale  breathes  softest  at  the  shadowy  hour ; 
Sweetest  the  note  when  wakes  the  twilight  lyre ; 
Now  Melancholy  owns  its  pensive  power ; 
And  the  child  welcomes  home  its  wearied  sire, 
And  lisps  the  sweetest  still  around  the  evening  fire. 
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HEAVEN. 


The  lark  that  soars  on  trembling  wings, 

Higli  in  the  azure  vault  of  even, 
Tells  by  its  merry  carollings 

That  there  is  joy  in  heaven. 
And  when  regrettingly  to  earth 

The  wearied  bird  has  once  descended, 
It  deems  this  world  no  scene  of  mirth, 

For  then  its  song  is  ended. 

Just  as  the  snow,  the  dew,  and  rain. 

Which  deck  the  field  and  swell  the  river, 
Though  soiled  on  earth,  return  again 

To  sky,  as  pure  as  ever ; 
So  shall  the  immortal  spirit  rise. 

Though  stained  by  earthly  sin  and  sadness, 
Back  to  its  lovely  native  skies, 

In  purity  and  gladness. 
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The  bird  that  spreads  her  brooding  wings  ; 

The  tree  that  shows  its  grafted  blossom ; 
The  mother's  lullaby,  that  brings 

Peace  to  a  ruffled  bosom,  — 
Are  emblems  of  those  hopes  divine 

That  light  us  through  our  earthly  sorrow  ; 
Like  evening's  lustrous  clouds  they  shine, 

Presaging  glorious  morrow. 
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SLEEP. 


Come,  Sleep  !  and  close  my  weary  eye, 
And  lull  my  thoughts  to  rest ; 

Dry  up  the  fount  of  memory 
That's  gushing  in  my  breast. 

Oh !  waft  me  down  dark  Lethe's  streams. 

And  guide  me  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

For  there,  when  done  day's  weary  roam, 

The  wanderer  rests  awhile ; 
The  exile  finds  a  happy  home. 

And  long-lost  friends  that  smile ; 
And  there  the  prisoner  wanders  free, 
Revelling  till  morn  in  liberty. 

Sleep  pinions  fast  the  wings  of  Time, 
And  bathes  his  wounds  with  balm ; 

Sleep  brings  the  soul  a  sunny  clime, 
With  all  its  summer  calm ; 

And  seems  to  try,  with  opiate  breath 

And  leaden  wand,  to  mimic  Death. 
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Of  pleasures  mortals  seldom  share 

In  which  no  ills  intrude ; 
And  thousands  from  life's  weary  cares 

Can  jfind  no  solitude, 
Except  when  Sleep  with  magic  wand 
Transports  them  to  the  dreaming  land. 

And  she  who  owns  Love's  tender  sway, 
But  mingled  with  despair, 

Who  sighs  for  him  that's  far  away, 
Meets  with  her  lover  there, 

And  feels  a  joy  more  deep  and  true 

Than  ever  waking  bosom  knew. 

The  World's  Play  with  splendour  palls, 
Or  frets  us  with  its  strife : 

Sleep  is  the  curtain-drop  that  falls 
Between  the  acts  of  life. 

Hiding  with  fairy  painted  scene 

What  is  to  be,  and  what  has  been. 
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THE     STORM. 


Upon  the  western  hills  were  piled 
The  gorgeous  clouds  of  evening  mild  ; 
And  the  hollow,  fitful  breeze 
Scarce  stirred  the  faded  shrubs  and  trees ; 
The  wreathy  smoke  slept  o'er  the  wood 
Where  the  sequestered  cottage  stood ; 
The  listless  sailor  thought  of  shore, 
And  hummed  his  favorite  garland  o'er,  — 
Saw  in  the  fickle  azure  main 
His  peaceful  home  and  flowery  plain. 
But  brief  that  fond  delusive  dream : 
Old  Winter  shook  the  wood  and  stream ; 
His  garment  of  the  Polar  snow, 

His  lyre  the  ancient  forest. 
He  sang  of  all  his  strains  of  woe 

The  loudest  and  the  sorest. 

And  as  the  notes  the  louder  grew, 
Old  Ocean  foamed  with  anger  too ; 
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The  laurels  from  his  brow  he  tore, 
And  strewed  with  seaweed  every  shore. 
No  more  the  peaceful  music  swells 
With  murmur  of  the  silver  shells ; 
No  more,  as  if  in  sportive  mood. 
The  pebbles  idly  chafe  the  flood ; 
No  more  the  tiny  waves  unfold 
In  fitful  gleams  the  sands  of  gold : 
But  wild  and  troubled  is  his  breast, 

And  every  sigh  he's  heaving 
Shall  quiet  some  who  sigh  to  rest, 

Wake  some  who  sleep  to  grieving. 

Though  dear  to  me  the  rosy  Spring, 
With  all  gay  things  of  leaf  and  wing ; 
And  Summer's  blossoms  and  perfume, 
Gladdening  each  sense  with  breath  and  bloom ; 
Yet  Winter,  too,  has  charms  for  me,  — 
The  imprisoned  lake,  the  leafless  tree, 
Or  sear  leaves  rising  from  the  plain, 
And  rustling  'mong  the  boughs  again. 
And  doubly  dear,  when  tempests  roar. 
Is  converse  sweet  and  varied  lore. 
While  louder  grows  the  tempest's  din. 
More  deep  the  joy  the  cot  within ; 
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And  aye  when  storm-winds  vex  the  earth, 
And  Winter's  sun  is  fast  declining, 

How  genial  is  the  glowing  hearth. 

And  bright  the  eyes  around  it  shining ! 
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THE  WILD  BEES. 


The  woods  with  Autumn's  dying  tints  are  crowned ; 
The  lately  verdant  hills  are  half  imbrowned ; 
The  stubble-fields  all  odorous  still  retain 
The  track  indented  by  the  laden  wain. 
But  now  the  bruised  herbs  no  more  afford 
Distilled  treasure  to  the  wild  bees'  hoard : 
That  hoard,  the  fruit  of  all  their  sunny  toil, 
Is  doomed  perchance  to  be  the  plunderer's  spoil. 

The  mind,  matured,  with  secret  pain  surveys 
The  barbarous  pastimes  of  our  schoolboy  days : 
How  often  have  I  lingered  on  the  lea 
To  list  the  bugle  of  the  forest-bee. 
And  track  the  wanderers  to  their  green  retreats, 
Intent  on  plunder  of  their  gathered  sweets  ! 
The  narrow  porch  which  moss  or  furze  concealed. 
The  unwary  wanderer  to  the  spy  revealed. 
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Soon  to  the  spot  the  village  youth  resort, 

Who  deem  it  fame  to  sack  the  fragrant  fort : 

Some  keep  the  startled  garrison  aloof; 

Others  the  winding  gallery  unroof, 

The  secret  scented  labyrinths  unfold, 

And  rob  the  caverns  of  their  liquid  gold. 

And  long  the  unhoused  wanderers  survey. 

On  ever-circHng  wing,  the  sad  decay 

Of  ceiled  chambers  and  cemented  towers, 

Which  held  the  wealth  of  Summer's  rifled  flowers ; 

And  long  with  melancholy  murmurs  float 

Above  the  home  whose  ruin  we  had  wrought. 
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MORNING. 


Fantastic  wreaths  of  yellow  bright 

In  eastern  skies  are  blending ; 
And,  through  each  golden  opening,  light 

In  purple  streams  descending ; 
And  every  bird  in  tuneful  mirth 
Is  singing  at  the  Morning's  birth. 

The  clouds  in  robes  of  fairy  dye 

Are  on  the  hills  reposing, 
And  the  last  star  that  quits  the  sky 

Its  twinkling  eye  is  closing ; 
And  Ocean  through  its  vast  expanse 
Smiles  'neath  the  Morning's  maiden  glance. 

The  wild  bee  from  his  mossy  bower 

Upon  the  breeze  is  coming, 
And,  to  greet  each  waking  flower, 

A  melody  is  humming ; 
Folding  his  tiny  wings  to  sip 
The  honey  from  the  heath-bell's  lip. 
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The  deer  from  copsewood  hies  away, 

And  up  the  hill  is  bounding, 
Waked  by  the  peasant's  early  lay 

That's  in  the  dell  resounding ; 
And,  on  the  wings  of  Echo  borne, 
Conies  sweetly  on  the  ear  of  Morn. 

And  Zephyr  on  his  dewy  wing 

Is  balmy  fragrance  bringing. 
And  to  the  infant  bud  of  Spring 

Its  cradle-song  is  singing. 
Or  stealing  through  the  checkered  bower 
To  kiss  the  dewdrop  from  the  flower. 

And  Shadow,  by  each  shrub  that  grows, 

Its  fairy  watch  is  keeping. 
And,  by  its  mimic  frolic,  shows 

That  not  a  leaf  is  sleeping ; 
But  all,  for  sunny  bounty  given. 
Are  yielding  incense  up  to  Heaven. 
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THE   PENSIVE   HOUR. 


Hark  !  the  clock  tolls  in  yon  gray  tower 

The  death-knell  of  a  lovely  hour ; 

For  unto  me  that  hour  was  sweet : 

In  it  I  saw  the  bright  stars  meet, 

Their  thousand  golden  lamps  just  lit 

In  heaven's  fantastic  minaret ; 

Some  shining  on  the  cloudy  cliff, 

And  some  retiring  far,  as  if 

With  wandering  spirits  they  withdrew. 

To  light  them  o'er  heaven's  wastes  of  blue. 

That  hour,  when  present,  —  but,  ah  me  I 

'Tis  now  consigned  to  memory,  — 

Yielded  fancies  in  their  form 

Varied  as  the  clouds  in  storm. 

Brief  and  gorgeous  in  their  glow 

As  hues  shot  from  the  Summer  bow. 
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I  saw  the  Moon  sail  in  her  pride, 
And  dash  opposing  clouds  aside ; 
Steer  in  the  heaven's  blue  deep  afar, 
By  azure  plain  and  islet  star ; 
And,  barren  wastes  of  ether  past, 
Behind  a  cloud  her  anchor  cast. 

Again  was  Fancy's  cradle  swung ; 
The  skies  with  blossoms  rich  were  hung, 
And  Cynthia  from  her  cloudy  bowers 
Walked  forth  among  her  yellow  flowers : 
The  Paradise  breathed  perfumed  air. 
And  angels  were  the  songsters  there. 
Then  gentle  thoughts  my  spirit  breathed, 
Which  Youth  to  Memory  had  bequeathed 
In  boyhood's  happy,  careless  hours. 
When  there  was  wealth  in  forest-flowers, 
And  shadows  of  the  cloud  and  tree 
Were  as  possessions  unto  me. 
And  avarice  springing  in  my  bosom 
Found  gold  in  the  laburnum  blossom. 

Perhaps  some  babe  with  beauty's  dower 
Was  twin-born  with  that  lovely  hour. 
With  spotless  soul  for  earth  unfit. 
And  doomed  to  live  and  die  with  it. 
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Mayhap  that  hour  so  dear  to  me 

Brought  lovers  to  the  trysting-tree. 

When  the  maid's  eye,  with  welcome  glance, 

Paid  a  long  debt  of  love  at  once. 

Perchance  the  maid  smiled  to  perceive 

That  Day's  fair  legacy  to  Eve, 

Whose  cloudy  riches  lustrous  lie 

Like  gold  upon  the  western  sky ; 

The  Moon  deep-mirrored  in  the  bay. 

The  fitful  music  of  the  spray. 

And  dew  that  glistened  all  earth  over,  — 

Had  made  a  poet  of  her  lover. 

Who  from  the#flowers  and  skies  and  trees 

Drew  forth  a  thousand  similes. 

The  birch,  to  vie  her  braided  hair, 

Hung  beauteous  tassels  in  the  air ; 

Emulous  were  the  flowers  beneath 

To  yield  a  fragrance  like  her  breath ; 

Her  eyes'  soft  glances  seen  afar 

Were  mimicked  by  some  lovely  star, 

Whose  lavish  lustre  shone  on  all. 

While  hers  on  one  alone  did  fall ; 

And  never  had  the  woodland  rung 

With  music  sweet  as  Lucy's  tongue ! 

Perhaps  that  hour  to  halls  of  mirth 
Brought  love  and  joy  and  beauty  forth, 
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Where  every  crimson  lip  was  hushed, 
While  billowy  floods  of  music  gushed, 
Bearing  the  sylph-like  forms  at  once 
Afloat  along  the  mazy  dance ; 
Where  silent  maidens  yet  convince,  — 
Their  frowns  and  smiles  all  eloquence ; 
And  where  the  youth,  with  looks  and  sighs, 
Pays  homage  to  his  idol's  eyes ; 
For  in  his  future's  dark  abyss 
Her  visioned  beauty  points  to  bliss. 
Efiace  that  vision,  all  is  dim : 
The  future  has  no  bliss  for  him. 

Perhaps  that  hour  on  some  far  deep 
Woke  treacherous  billows  from  their  sleep 
When  wanderers  on  the  ocean-foam 
Were  jovial  in  their  floating  home; 
Perhaps  that  crew  was  doomed  to  die 
In  conflict  of  the  sea  and  sky. 
A  fresh,  fair  breeze,  —  a  moment  past. 
That  breeze  became  a  ruffian  blast. 
And  echoes  in  the  desert  caves 
Were  startled  by  the  giant  waves : 
The  bark,  unable  more  to  leap 
The  swelling  surges  of  the  deep, 
Beneath  a  vaulting  billow  passed 
Into  her  watery  grave  at  last. 
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THE  BIRKS  OF  INVERMAY. 


Condemned  to  breathe  the  smoky  air, 
And  bustle  in  the  haunts  of  care ; 
To  share  the  city's  sickening  strife, 
And  mingle  in  the  pomp  of  life,  — 
Yet  oftentimes,  by  paths  unseen, 
I  wandered  to  the  woodlands  green, 
A  lone  enthusiast,  far  away 
Among  the  Birks  of  Invermay. 

When  plaintively  the  cushat  grieves 

Amid  the  forest's  stirless  leaves ; 

And  western  clouds,  like  flowers  in  blight. 

Are  parting  with  their  rosy  light. 

Or  flitting  with  a  transient  glow 

Around  Ben  Lomond's  changeless  brow,  — 

'Tis  sweet  to  view  the  parting  day 

Among  the  Birks  of  Invermay. 
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So  long  as  Nature's  votaries  throng 
To  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Song,  — 
Which  sheds  its  own  enchanting  power 
Round  warrior's  tomb  and  beauty's  bower,  — 
So  long  shall  they  in  dreamy  mood 
Gaze  on  the  brook  and  silvery  wood, 
And  own  the  Muses'  former  sway 
Among  the  Birks  of  Invermay. 

And  long  the  lovers'  anxious  train 
Of  panting  heart  and  feverish  brain 
(For  still  the  canker-worm  of  grief 
Will  prey  on  youth's  unfolding  leaf) 
Shall  roam,  sweet  May !  thy  banks  along, 
Lured  by  the  spell  of  ancient  song ; 
And  chastening  thought  and  passion  gay 
vShall  love  the  Birks  of  Invermay. 
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THE  MISER'S   DEATH-BED. 


Old  Simon's  threshold  never  knew 

The  footfall  of  a  welcome  guest ; 
His  halls  received  no  jovial  crew 

To  merriment  or  feast. 
In  beauty's  glance  his  heart  was  cold, 

Nor  friendship  could  his  soul  engage : 
All  that  he  sought  to  win  was  gold, 

In  manhood  and  in  age. 

His  rich  argosies  on  the  main 

Had  still  escaped  the  storms  and  rocks ; 
While  cultured  field  and  grassy  plain 

Produced  him  com  and  flocks. 
But  stiU  for  gold  he  would  endure 

Envy,  neglect,  contempt,  and  hate : 
He  got  no  homage  from  the  Poor, 

Yet  gave  it  to  the  Great. 
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He  gathered  gold  by  land  and  sea, 

And  nothing  gave  of  all  he  got; 
But  stiU  he  deemed  that  poverty 

"Was  still  to  be  his  lot. 
The  beggar  old  who  shunned  his  sight, 

"Without  a  friend  or  home  or  health. 
Had  felt  more  grateful  for  a  mite 

Than  he  for  all  his  wealth. 

Now  Sickness'  loathsome  shadows  haunt 

The  couch,  and  thicker  grew  the  breath 
Of  him  whose  only  fear  was  "Want ; 

He  never  thought  of  Death. 
Life  with  its  foe  no  more  could  cope : 

Stretched  on  his  dying-bed  he  lay, 
"With  none  to  whisper  earthly  hope, 

Nor  holy  man  to  pray. 

And  when,  from  slumber  deep  and  long. 

With  strange  bewildered  glance  he  woke, 
Quick,  ravelled  words  his  quivering  tongue 

And  lips  so  pallid  spoke  — 
Of  bygone  chances  on  the  main. 

And  pending  suits  and  future  schemes ; 
Proclaiming,  from  the  frenzied  brain, 

That  gold  was  in  his  dreams. 
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He  never  felt  for  others'  woes, 

Another's  tear  he  never  dried : 
None  wept  to  mark  his  latest  throes, 

Nor  mourned  him  when  he  died. 
But  he  had  kindred ;  where  were  they  ? 

Apart,  like  vultures  on  a  rock. 
Watching  till  Death  gave  up  for  prey 

The  tainted  of  the  flock. 

Of  all  the  treasure  he  possessed. 

For  which  his  days  in  care  were  passed, 
"While  fears  disturbed  his  nightly  rest, 

Say,  what  was  his  at  last  ?  — 
A  turf,  a  coflBn,  and  a  shroud. 

The  rotting  and  enduring  sleep, 
Inheritors  profuse  and  proud. 

But  not  a  friend  to  weep. 


Ill 
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CATHEDRAL  IN  MOONLIGHT. 


Hark  !  the  Clock  speaks  the  solemn  midnight  hour, 
And  the  Owl  answers  with  his  mimic  roar ; 
The  Moon  is  lingering  o'er  the  Gothic  tower, 
Like  a  sage  pondering  on  some  mystic  lore : 
But  where  are  they,  the  worshippers  of  yore, 
That  here  found  altars  ?     Down  the  gulf  of  Fate ; 
They've  left  no  wreck  upon  Death's  dreary  shore ; 
Yet  still  these  hoary  spires  of  giant  height 
Point  to  the  promised  heaven  their  hymns  did  celebrate. 

And  silence  reigns  around  this  holy  place ; 
For  now  no  echo  wakes  within  its  dome. 
Save  when  the  mourners  bear  with  measured  pace 
Some  breathless  tenant  to  his  narrow  home ; 
Or  when  the  wanderer,  in  his  twilight  roam, 
Sighs  o'er  the  half-told  tales  of  ruder  days. 
Preserved  by  stones  on  which  is  writ  life's  tome, 
Which  follow  fast  the  mouldering  dust  they  praise, 
More  eloquent,  alas  !  in  ruins  than  in  lays. 
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And,  towering  o'er  man's  still  and  last  abode, 
Those  spires  have  stood  'midst  many  a  scene  of  pain. 
And  round  their  ruins  many  a  grassy  sod 
'Mid  tears  has  risen,  'mid  silence  sunk  again ; 
Yet  still  they  scorn  at  Desolation's  reign. 
And  stretched  on  graves  their  gloomy  shadows  lie, 
Still  beam  afar  upon  the  azure  main. 
And  through  their  arches  heaven-sent  lightnings  fly. 
And  sunbeams  gayly  smile,  and  doleful  night-winds  sigh. 
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THE   CHILD'S   ORISON. 


I  SAW  the  cHld  her  mother  kiss, 
And  heard  her  shouts  of  glee : 

To  witness  innocence  like  this 
Was  happiness  to  me. 

She  sought  her  couch  with  ready  will, 

And  joyful  yet  she  seems, 
As  if  more  sport  and  frolic  still 

Awaited  her  in  dreams. 

Upon  the  pillow  sank  her  hair, 
Like  golden  clouds  of  even ; 

Then  rose  a  half-lisped,  artless  prayer, 
Which  spoke  of  bliss  and  heaven. 

Alas !  our  joys  with  life  begin ; 

And  wiser  mortals  find 
They've  grown  into  a  world  of  sin, 

And  left  a  heaven  behind. 
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And  o'er  and  o'er  she  lisped  her  prayer, 

That  solace  asked  for  woe, 
And  balm  for  wounds,  and  strength  for  care, 

Her  heart  was  yet  to  know. 

And  oft  the  hallowed  words  were  given, 

Ere  closed  her  dewy  eye ; 
For  the  sweet  prayer  she  breathed  to  heaven 

Was  the  child's  lullaby. 
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DESPONDENCY. 


Fancy  !  I  bid  thee  hence  depart, 

"With  all  thy  gay,  fantastic  train. 
That  long  hath  filled  my  yielding  heart 

With  aspirations  vain. 
Deluded  by  thy  siren  voice, 

I've  lingered  in  thy  airy  bound, 
And  missed,  alas  !  the  humbler  joys 

That  wiser  mortals  jfound. 

For  even  in  youth  and  boyhood  too. 

Those  seasons  brief  of  love  and  leisure, 
My  thoughtless  bosom  only  knew 

Anticipated  pleasure ; 
And  from  the  promised  holiday 

Would  heedless  hope  so  largely  borrow. 
My  spirit  on  its  eve  was  gay, 

And  sombre  on  the  morrow. 
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The  ivy  severed  from  the  boughs 

Round  which  its  tendrils  long  had  grown, 
Though  rooted,  ever  after  shows 

That  half  its  verdure's  gone : 
So  hopes  that  in  our  bosom  live, 

Half  nurtured  by  a  kindred  bosom, 
When  bUghted,  droopingly  survive. 

But  never  more  can  blossom. 

Yes  !  though  fond  hopes  will  proudly  tower, 

Yet,  in  their  sad  and  sure  decay, 
They  cast  their  mournful  shadows  o'er 

Our  life's  untrodden  way ; 
Or,  crumbling  into  ruin,  mar 

With  havoc  each  succeeding  scene, 
And  make  life's  journey  sadder  far 

Than  if  they'd  never  been. 
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WINDERMERE. 


Stteet  Windermere !  what  magic  power 
,  Is  thine  in  Evening's  pensive  hour, 
When  over  the  fair  valley  crowds 
Many  a  train  of  golden  clouds, 
Now  motionless,  now  sailing  on 
To  the  high  peaks  they  rest  upon  — 
Of  mountains  bold,  which  sink  and  swell 
To  shapes  so  strange,  fantastical, 
That  the  wanderer  scarce  can  know, 
While  dreaming  in  the  glen  below, 
As  on  those  shapes  his  vision  bends, 
Where  cloud  begins  and  mountain  ends  ! 

And  now  the  lovely  vale  abounds 
In  all  the  sweetest  rural  sounds. 
The  low  and  fitful  winds  that  breathe 
Upon  the  honeysuckle  wreath. 
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Of  sound  and  smell  so  richly  blent, 
Across  the  fresh  blue  Lake  are  sent, 
And  on  its  grassy  banks  dispense 
Their  sweetness  to  each  ravished  sense. 
Anon  the  lamb's  soft  bleat  is  heard 
Tremulous  from  the  mountain  sward. 
And  the  herd's  simple  songs  combine 
With  the  homeward  low  of  kine. 
The  oak's  strong  leaf  and  stately  bough, 
With  all  its  birds,  are  sleeping  now ; 
But  the  breeze  which  waves  the  flower, 
Though  waxing  faint,  hath  still  the  power, 
In  its  fitful  visits  brief. 
To  stir  the  alder's  lighter  leaf. 

And  the  sweet  influence  of  that  hour. 
Born  of  the  breeze  and  brook  and  flower 
And  wild  bee's  hum  and  small  bird's  song, 
Enticed  me  oft  to  linger  long. 

Farewell,  romantic  Windermere ! 
To  me  thou  ever  shalt  be  dear ; 
And  when  my  eye  no  more  is  dwelling 
Upon  the  rocks  of  high  Helvellyn, 
And  Skiddaw's  brow  of  softest  green 
To  outward  eye  no  more  is  seen, 
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And  all  betwixt  these  hills  and  me 

Becomes  a  thing  of  memory, 

Still  will  I  follow  in  my  dreams 

The  wanderings  of  thy  mountain-streams, 

And  in  some  speck  of  heaven  renew 

The  memory  of  thy  Lake's  soft  blue ; 

And,  when  no  jarring  sound  is  near, 

Listen  till  my  dreamy  ear 

With  thy  remembered  echoes  fills 

Upon  the  swell  of  meaner  hills ; 

The  loved  sounds  harmonizing  aU 

Of  bird  and  breeze  and  waterfall. 

When  feel  it  joy  indeed  to  be, 

When  my  rapt  soul  is  full  of  thee. 
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LINES   SUGGESTED  ON  VIEWING  A  CASCADE 
NEAR  KESWICK. 


Now  listen  to  the  dashing  roar ! 
The  accompanying  rill  is  calm  no  more ; 
No  more  it  whispers  through  the  glade, 
Or  sleeps  beneath  the  willow's  shade ; 
But  hoary  rocks  above  are  seen, 
That  never  wore  a  robe  of  green, 
Nor  sheltered  in  their  rugged  breast 
The  little  peaceful  linnet's  nest. 

But  see  !  the  chafed  stream  above 
Are  scenes  betokening  life  and  love : 
Half  hid  by  trees,  a  lordly  tower, 
And  cot  which  seems  a  shepherd's  bower. 
How  small  the  space  'twixt  tower  and  cot ! 
How  different  is  their  inmates'  lot ! 
Perchance  the  lord  of  yonder  towers 
Here  wanders  in  his  pensive  hours. 
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And  wMle  lie  sees  the  cottage  smoke 
Ascending  througli  its  sheltering  oak, 
And  marks  the  flowering  eglantine 
That  scents  the  air  that  enters  in, 
A  sigh  the  half-formed  wish  reveals,  — 
"  Had  I  the  bliss  its  inmate  feels ! 
Oh  had  the  Fates  but  cast  my  lot 
To  dwell  in  yonder  peaceful  cot !  — 
There  every  morn  the  gay  lark  sings. 
Shaking  the  dewdrops  from  its  wings, 
And  there  the  midnight  elves  behold 
In  meadows  pied  their  cups  of  gold : 
Meanwhile  the  cottagers  are  blest 
By  toil  alternating  with  rest." 

Such  the  delusive  dream  of  those 
Who  careless  stray  at  evening's  close 
By  shady  brooks  or  fertile  plains : 
Ah  !  bliss  unknown  to  wearied  swains, 
Whose  hands  the  teeming  region  dressed 
For  the  coarse  meal  and  nightly  rest, 
In  Winter's  rain  and  Summer's  heat. 
Till  the  nerves  ached  and  temples  beat. 
In  town  or  hamlet,  hall  or  cot. 
We  envious  view  each  other's  lot, 
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Discerning  not  the  base  alloy 
That  mingles  with  our  neighbour's  joy. 
Each  mourns  his  own  peculiar  pain ; 
And  priest  and  poet  teach  in  vain 
That  care  and  sorrow  all  shall  know, 
And  none  feel  perfect  bliss  below. 
Yes  !  spite  of  priest  and  poet's  theme, 
Life  still  flows  onward  like  a  stream ; 
And  not  more  vain  the  attempt  to  still 
The  murmurs  of  this  troubled  rill, 
Than  hush  in  human  hearts  the  groan 
Which  springs  from  sorrows  all  their  own. 
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TO    A    COMET. 


Thou  stranger  of  the  firmament, 

Mysterious  solitary  Star ! 
To  barbarous  nations  the  portent 

Of  pestilence  and  war,  — 
Thy  light  amid  the  glorious  spheres 

With  more  than  Morning's  lustre  streams, 
And  prompts  to  superstitious  fears 

And  philosophic  dreams. 

The  lightnings  leap  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Like  linnets  on  the  vernal  thorn ; 
And  stars  the  heaven  at  evening  crowd. 

Like  the  poised  larks  at  mom. 
But  as  the  eagle,  soaring  high, 

Exults  in  regions  of  its  own ; 
So  thou,  far  wanderer  of  the  sky, 

Pursu'st  thy  course  alone. 
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Though  far  amid  the  realms  of  space 

Thou  on  thy  fiery  wing  dost  stray, 
Beyond  the  orbs  whose  course  we  trace, 

Thine  is  no  erring  way ; 
But  the  same  wise  controlling  Power 

Still  guides  thee  in  thy  wonted  track 
Which  gives  to  Spring  the  leaf  and  flower, 

And  brings  the  swallow  back. 

"When  Science  to  her  lonely  tower 

Her  eager  votaries  invites, 
To  gaze,  in  most  propitious  hour. 

On  heaven's  inspiring  lights,  — 
In  vain  the  tube  they  skyward  turn, 

Thy  being's  mystery  to  explore. 
And  predicate  thy  long  return : 

Alas  !  they  know  no  more  ! 

The  hamlet's  former  sires  perchance 

With  coming  dangers  thou  didst  scare. 
When  last  through  yonder  blue  expanse 

Thou  rushed  with  streaming  hair : 
Now  on  the  peaceful  village  lawn 

The  assembled  rustics  see  thee  pass, 
Innocuous  as  the  flush  of  dawn. 

Or  glow-worm  on  the  grass. 
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The  youngest  of  that  various  group 

Mute-gazing  on  the  golden  spheres, 
The  others  dead,  mayhap  shall  stoop 

Beneath  the  load  of  years. 
And,  dim  with  the  thick  mist  of  age. 

Direct  the  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
Towards  the  heaven's  emblazoned  page. 

Ere  thou  shalt  come  again. 

And  yet,  proud  Light !  the  soul,  intrenched 

In  immortahty  sublime. 
Shall  flourish  when  thy  beams  are  quenched 

In  the  dark  tide  of  Time. 
And,  while  thou  light'st  the  brow  of  even, 

The  spirits  hnked  with  mortal  dust 
Shall  think  of  the  enduring  heaven. 

And  place  in  God  their  trust. 
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THE    MANIAC. 


When  trees  with  shadowy  embrace 
Deep  in  the  glen  are  meeting, 

And  western  clouds  Day's  parting  grace, 
So  beautiful  and  fleeting. 

She  seeks  the  wood  with  hurried  pace, 
And  bosom  wildly  beating. 

A  troubled  light  is  in  her  eye,  — 
Her  eye  that  frequent  weUeth ; 

The  piteous  sound  that's  in  her  sigh 
Proclaims  where  passion  dwelleth ; 

And  oftentimes  to  passers-by 
A  wild  love-tale  she  telleth. 

She  meets  him  by  the  wonted  thorn, 
As  Eve's  sweet  light  is  failing ; 

But  soon  the  parted  lovers  mourn, 
The  cruel  Fates  prevailing ; 

And  on  the  sea  her  thoughts  are  borne, 
Where  a  proud  ship  is  sailing. 
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The  homeward-bound,  with  spirits  high, 

Is  in  that  swift  bark  riding ; 
But  see  the  red,  portentous  sky ! 

And,  hark !  the  winds  are  chiding. 
Alas  !  she  hears  his  drowning  cry ; 

The  waves  his  bones  are  hiding. 

Now  o'er  the  gentle  captive's  brain 

Oblivious  mist  is  creeping, 
Or  Madness'  gay,  fantastic  train 

Disturbed  watch  is  keeping ; 
Till,  long  years  past,  the  maid  again 

By  the  salt  ooze  is  weeping. 

There,  in  his  snow-white,  watery  shroud. 

She  sees  her  spectre  lover 
Among  the  tossed  waves  wailing  loud, 

And  sees  his  spirit  hover. 
In  likeness  of  a  bird  or  cloud. 

The  wide  sepulchre  over. 

Or,  all  alone,  the  hapless  maid 

Through  woodlands  wild  is  roaming ; 

For  still  her  lover's  faithful  shade 
Awaits  her  wonted  coming, 

By  the  lone  thorn-tree  in  the  glade, 
At  the  sweet  hour  of  gloaming. 
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LINES   ON  AN   OLD   KEY, 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  BALWEARIE  CASTLE,  THE  RESI- 
DENCE OF  SIR  MICHAEL  SCOTT,  AND  THE  SCENE  OF  THE 
MURDER  RECORDED  IN  THE  BALLAD   OF  LAMMAKIN. 


Rude  relic  of  departed  power, 

That  for  long  centuries  hast  lain 
Deep  buried  by  this  mouldering  tower. 

Raised  to  the  light  again ! 
Thou  bring'st  before  the  inward  eye. 

While  pondering  on  thy  antique  rust, 
The  great  of  other  days,  who  lie 

Li  undistinguished  dust. 

I  see  the  ruthless  Chief  in  haste 

Retreating  to  his  robber-hold. 
And  there  on  guilty  pleasures  waste 

His  ill-achieved  gold. 
Anon  the  ponderous  key  he  turns 

On  captives  pent  in  prison  deep. 
While  warders  watch  and  beacon  burns 

Upon  the  donjon-keep. 
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The  owl  beneath  the  wandering  moon 

Flits  silent  through  the  ruthless  hall ; 
The  bugle  of  the  bee  at  noon 

Sounds  on  the  flower-fringed  wall ; 
The  dove  coos  o'er  her  callow  young, 

Where  erst  was  heard  the  revel-roar ; 
The  wallflower's  blossoms  fair  are  hung 

Where  banners  waved  of  yore. 

Low  lies  the  Patriarchal  Oak, 

Where  long  amid  its  branches  bare 
The  Summer's  gentle  breezes  woke 

No  leafy  murmur  there ; 
Until  the  storm  at  midnight  hour 

Across  the  cultured  valley  passed, 
And  the  tree,  old  as  yonder  tower. 

Has  yielded  to  the  blast. 

Not  all  is  changed :  the  Bell  Craig  hoar 

Amid  the  landscape  proudly  stands, 
To  tell  where  bale-fires  blazed  of  yore. 

And  ranged  marauding  bands. 
Midsummer's  glee  and  Winter's  gloom, 

Rills  in  their  wonted  channels  stray ; 
On  bank  and  brae  the  furze  and  broom 

Still  scent  the  bordering  way. 
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The  little  village  maiden  blithe 

In  flowery  nooks  her  garland  weaves ; 
Secure  the  rustic  whets  his  scythe 

Before  the  thickening  sheaves ; 
Where  harvest  showed  its  stinted  patch 

Of  corn,  and  herds  precarious  strayed, 
And  frequent  blazed  the  cottage  thatch 

When  forayer  swept  the  glade. 

Ah !  well  exchanged  for  scenes  like  these 

The  beauties  of  this  peaceful  dell, 
Where  'mong  the  wooded  banks  and  braes 

Is  heard  the  Sabbath  bell ; 
And  bounteous  Autumn  duly  brings 

Her  treasures  to  the  toiling  swain, 
Who,  careless  of  the  future,  sings 

Beside  the  laden  wain. 

But  long  this  time-corroded  tower 

Shall  to  the  rustic's  mind  recall 
The  Wizard's  feats  of  magic  power, 

And  murder  in  the  hall ; 
And  still  on  many  a  winter  night, 

When  on  the  hearth  the  fagots  blaze. 
Shall  age  to  wondering  youth  recite 

The  tales  of  other  days. 
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SCENES  OF  BOYHOOD. 


For  ever  hallowed  be  the  solitudes 

Whose  shady  nooks  and  trees,  and  melody 

Of  birds  and  rivulets,  first  charmed  my  soul 

With  the  yet-cherished  love  of  simple  Nature ! 

May  the  clear  brook,  whose  pleasant  murmurings 

Are  faintly  heard  around  my  early  home, 

For  ever  follow  in  its  wanderings 

The  same  delightful  course,  as  when  in  youth 

It  was  my  guide  to  forest  flowers  and  birds, 

In  coy  recesses  far  from  haunts  of  men ! 

Never  may  convulsive  throe  of  Nature 

Open  for  that  bright  riU  another  path 

To  the  great  deep  !     For  ever  may  it  glide 

Betwixt  the  osiered  banks  I  loved  so  well, 

And  rest  in  the  same  pools  where  I  have  watched 

When  fell  the  evening  shadows  trembHngly, 

And  looked  Uke  visions  in  the  streamlet's  steep ! 
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Upon  its  green  and  blossom-covered  slopes, 

Where  banqueted  the  never-sated  bee, 

The  pliant  ear  was  tuned  to  melody 

Of  waters ;  and  whene'er  the  household  group. 

Lured  by  the  beauty  of  an  Autumn  eve, 

Together  sat  upon  the  flowery  turf. 

And  with  the  love  long  cherished  for  each  other 

Were  mingled  images  from  earth  and  sky, 

Methought  the  music  of  my  favorite  stream. 

Which  faintly  reached  the  ear,  one  element 

In  the  strong  love  that  swayed  my  bosom  then. 

And,  ever  since,  my  heart  hath  found  it  bliss 

To  leave  the  city's  busy,  crowded  haunts. 

And  wander  pensively  along  its  banks, 

Reading  in  its  lucid  line  of  waters 

The  memory  of  many  a  pastime ; 

For  one  short  hour  I've  felt  my  youth  again, 

Where  first  the  new-fledged  fancy  dared  to  soar 

Above  the  grovelling  world's  realities. 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  Nature's  thousand  charms 
Should  lure  the  unfettered  fancy  from  the  world. 
There  is  no  art  in  youth ;  and  all  its  thoughts 
Are  fresh  and  natural  as  Spring's  own  flowers, 
And  burst  spontaneous  from  a  heart  that  teems 
With  feeling.     Green  leaves  and  gairish  flowers, 
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And  gentle  gales,  and  sunny  azure  skies, 

And  forest  minstrelsy,  belong  to  Spring. 

Youth  has  its  hopes,  —  ah  !  fair,  unblighted  hopes,  — 

And  eyes  that  ever  clothe  the  thoughts  in  light, 

And  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  light-bounding  pulse 

Which  wafts  through  aU  the  frame  a  tide  of  health. 

And  smiles  whose  images  are  in  the  heart. 

And  all  are  Nature's.     Hence,  the  secret  love 

Which  in  the  unsophisticated  burns 

For  flowers,  gay  skies,  and  woodland  solitudes, 

Is  but  the  waking  of  a  sympathy 

Which  in  harmonious  union  sweetly  blends 

All  that  is  true  and  natural  in  the  heart 

With  aU  that's  lovely  in  the  earth  and  sky. 
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Upon  the  pillow  thoughts  decay, 
Like  tints  in  evening  skies ; 

And  every  sense  now  dies  away, 
And  thousand  memories. 

Then  on  the  eye  all  colours  fade, 
The  ear  can  list  no  tone ; 

For  in  Sleep's  silent  world  of  shade 
Nor  light  nor  sound  is  known. 

For  all  the  visions  Fancy  brings 
To  cheer  our  slumbering  hours. 

Are  the  faint  images  of  things 
In  brighter  worlds  than  ours. 
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Dreams  are  the  poetry  of  skies, 

And  worlds  unknown  to  fame : 
They  show,  more  bright  than  rainbow-dyes, 

Things  language  cannot  name. 

Sleep  all  his  fairy  pageantry 

To  Fancy  stiU  reveals : 
Though  dumb  to  ear  and  dark  to  eye. 

It  hears  and  sees  and  feels. 

Too  exquisite  for  worlds  hke  this. 

From  dreaming  scenes  we  may 
Conceive  what  is  the  spirit's  bliss. 

When  severed  from  its  clay. 

The  pillow's  soft  support  is  sought 

When  we  are  worn  with  care ; 
From  it  our  latest  waking  thought 

Is  raised  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

Then  softly  rests  the  aching  head. 

Hushed  the  lips'  hallowed  tone ; 
And  by  Sleep's  smooth  and  downy  bed 

Time's  step  is  never  known. 
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And  when  the  orient  purple  beams 

Reveal  the  coming  day, 
We  wonder  that  the  night's  fair  dreams 

And  stars  have  passed  away. 

To  those  who  on  Life's  changing  main 
Encounter  many  a  billow, 

Still  sweet,  unruffled  calms  remain 
Upon  the  placid  pillow. 

Though  Sleep  as  emblem  of  the  tomb 
To  wretched  man  is  given, 

Gay  visions  come  to  cheer  the  gloom, 
And  give  him  hopes  of  heaven. 
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LINES 


MEANT  TO  BE  INSCKIBED  ABOVE  A  WELL  BESIDE  A  CHURCH. 


Ye  who  the  gently-winding  path  have  trod 
To  this  fresh  fount  beside  the  house  of  God, 
Taste  the  clear  spring ;  and  may  your  bosoms  know 
The  purer  stream  where  living  waters  flow  ! 
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TO    A    LADY. 


Oh  !  I  have  loved  thee  long,  my  love, 

And  long  my  fancy  flew 
Like  bees  that  over  flowerets  rove 

Which  never  sweetness  knew, 
Till  fragrant  buds  their  flight  arrest. 

And  yield  their  incense  fine  ; 
So  all  I  fondly  sought  possessed 

That  gentle  breast  of  thine,  my  love, 

That  gentle  breast  of  thine. 

I  mark  thy  smile  in  all  that  glows 

Beneath  Day's  gairish  sky, 
Thy  spirit's  rest  when  flowerets  close 

At  eve  the  timid  eye  : 
The  breezy  air  is  musical, 

The  grove  has  songs  divine ; 
For  sounds  of  bird  and  breeze  recall 

That  lute-like  voice  of  thine,  my  love. 

That  lute-like  voice  of  thine. 
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Though  friendship's  many  fickle  props 

Have  one  by  one  decayed, 
And  broken  He  my  cherished  hopes, 

Or  withered  in  the  shade ; 
Though  cares  their  chilling  influence  breathe 

All  o'er  this  breast  of  mine,  — 
Still,  still  it  warmly  glows  beneath 

That  sunny  glance  of  thine,  my  love. 

That  sunny  glance  of  thine. 

Alas !  the  heart  grows  early  old ; 

And  still  this  breathing  clay 
Has  scarce  attained  its  manly  mould, 

When  fade  life's  joys  away. 
But  tendrils  hath  the  woodbine  sent 

The  fading  bough  to  twine : 
So  all  my  bosom's  woe  is  blent 

With  what  is  gay  in  thine,  my  love, 

With  what  is  gay  in  thine. 
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CLOUDLAND. 


The  wind  is  up.     See  how  the  giant  Oak 
Lashes  with  sinewy  arms  the  yielding  air ! 

Beneath,  its  shadowy  image  feels  each  stroke, 
Tossing  in  all  its  mimic  anger  there. 

The  Ocean's  slippery  precipices  mock 

The  tiny  ships  that  with  their  white  wings  dare 

Explore  the  foam-capped  heights  and  glassy  vales 

They  toss  like  willows  in  the  Summer  gales. 

Becalmed  clouds  which  long  at  rest  had  lain. 
With  all  their  fairy  sails  collapsed  and  furled. 

Spread  to  the  winds  their  wings  of  hues  again, 
And,  graceful,  voyage  round  their  azure  world. 

Like  a  proud  fleet  careering  o'er  the  main, 
Round  each  fantastic  brow  the  air  is  curled : 

Laden  mayhap  with  dews,  they'll  voyage  far, 

And  leave  their  treasures  in  some  arid  star. 
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Of  these  far  voyagers  let  me  have  my  dreams, 
As  on  their  airy  course  they  wander  by : 

Methinks  the  rainbow's  woven  web  of  beams 

Supplies  the  sails  that  waft  them  through  the  sky. 

Yon  tiny  rosy  vapour  Fancy  deems 
Laden  with  odours  from  sweet  Araby, 

And  yonder  mass  beneath  its  dusky  shrouds 

May  bear  the  thunder  to  the  war  of  clouds. 
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LOVE 


What  fond  delicious  ecstasy  does  early  love  impart ! 
Resistless  as  a  spring-tide  sea  it  flows  into  the  heart, 
Pervading  with  its  living  wave  the  bosom's  inmost  core, 
That  thrills  with  many  a  gentle  hope  it  never  felt  before. 

And  o'er  the  stripling's  glowing  heart,  extending  far 

and  wide, 
Through   Passion's   troubled  realm   does    Love   with 

angel  sway  preside ; 
And  smiles  are  shed  that  cast  a  light  o'er  many  a 

future  year. 
And  whispers  soft  are  conjured  up  of  lips  that  are  not 

near. 

With  promises  of  fairyland  this  daylight  world  teems ; 
And  Sleep  comes  with  forgetfulness,  or  fraught  with 
lovely  dreams ; 
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And  there  is  magic  in  the  touch,  and  music  in  the  sigh, 
And,  far  more  eloquent  than  speech,  a  language  in  the 
eye. 

And  hope  the  constant  bosom  cheers  with  prospects 

ever  new ; 
But  if  the  favoured  one  prove  false,  oh !  who  can  then 

be  true  ? 
Our  fond  illusions  disappear  like  Slumber's  shadowy 

train; 
And  we  ne'er  reach  those  vanished  hopes,  nor  feel  that 

love  again. 
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NIGHT. 


Night,  shrouded  in  lier  mourning  pall, 

And  vest  of  sable  dye. 
Comes  pensive  on,  while  dewdrops  fall 

Pure  from  her  heavenly  eye ; 
And  every  flower  the  sun  did  rear 
Is  bending  low  to  shed  a  tear. 

But  heaven-born  light  will  come  again 
To  cheer  earth's  loneliest  shore ; 

For  thousand  glittering  suns  shall  reign 
Where  one  did  rule  before, 

And  people  all  the  vacant  sky, 

And  shine  on  Cynthia  sailing  by. 

Then  fairy  forms  will  come  to  view 

The  star-illumined  earth, 
And  sip  their  little  cups  of  dew, 

And  join  in  airy  mirth ; 
While  care-chilled  souls  wiU  bask  in  dreams 
More  bright  than  all  Day's  golden  beams. 
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Yes  !  they  shall  taste  of  dreaming  hopes 

Whom  Grief  had  taught  to  weep : 
Night  on  the  closing  eyelid  drops 

The  healing  dew  of  sleep, 
And  gently  smooths  the  furrowed  brow, 
And  nought  but  Fancy  revels  now. 

Hark  !  winds,  heaven's  wandering  minstrels,  wake, 

With  varying  emotion : 
See !  the  Night's  thousand  bright  eyes  make 

A  mirror  of  the  ocean. 
And  beam  as  bright  beneath  the  waves 
As  gems  within  their  crystal  caves. 

But  Minstrels  soon  from  every  spray 

Will  hail  another  reign ; 
And  the  long-exiled  King  of  Day 

In  pomp  shall  come  again 
To  mount  his  orient  purple  throne. 
And  make  the  boundless  heaven  his  own. 
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TO    A    LADY. 


The  Morning  sheds  from  'neath  lier  golden  fringes 
The  gladdening  radiance  of  her  maiden  eye, 
And  orient  clouds  assume  their  fairy  tinges, 
Strewing  with  hues  her  pathway  in  the  sky ; 
And  wandering  breezes  seek  the  leafy  bowers, 
And  with  their  dewy  treasures  fly  the  grove, 
Exacting  odorous  tribute  from  the  flowers. 
That  they  may  bear  it  to  the  heaven  they  love. 
So  thine  eye,  Lady !  brought  love's  dawn  to  me : 
To  it  the  stripling's  cheek  did  homage  pay ; 
And  brightest  hopes  did  gild  futurity. 
Paving  to  thy  heart's  heaven  a  golden  way ; 
While  new-born  sighs  my  yielding  heart  did  move, 
And  fled  to  thee  all  laden  with  its  love. 
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ALL  THAT'S  BRIGHT  MUST  FADE. 


Behold  the  tender  infant  rocked  asleep, 
That  never  wakes  but  when  it  wakes  to  weep  ! 
Another  year,  and  see  the  sportive  boy, 
Made  sad  with  trifles,  win  from  trifles  joy  ! 
How  brief  the  space  'twixt  boyhood  gay  and  youth, 
When  wit  seems  wisdom,  —  and  when  fancy,  truth ! 
Next  mark  the  husband,  past  Love's  fairy  brink ; 
He  finds  it  something  else  than  lovers  think : 
Care  for  his  children  clouds  his  latter  years ; 
And  Joy,  if  there,  a  chastened  visage  wears. 
Now  age  steals  on :  unable  more  to  roam, 
How  soon  he  sinks  into  his  silent  home ! 
'Tis  thus  with  every  thing  that  lives  below ; 
Though  roses  blossom,  yet  must  roses  blow. 
The  tender  bud,  rocked  by  the  breeze  of  Spring, 
Baptized  with  dew,  as  pastoral  poets  sing, 
Soon  bursts  to  blossom  under  Summer's  reign. 
Then,  fading  yellow,  decks  the  Autumn  plain. 
Till  "Winter  strikes  it  to  the  earth  again. 
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TIME'S   CHANGES. 


The  world  is  not  now  what  it  was : 
I  don't  pretend  to  know  the  cause. 

No  other  proof  is  needed 
Than  that  a  ship  now  moves  on  wheels 
The  thing  no  more  at  random  reels  ; 

The  winds  are  superseded. 

From  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
Huge  cotton  bags  move  with  a  birr, 

Swifter  than  winds  or  floods, 
Or  birds  that  bear  the  snowy  moss, 
Their  nests  close-woven  to  emboss. 

In  Carolina's  woods. 
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Reform  advances  in  a  hurry ; 
And  sinecure  and  rotten  borough 

Will  soon  no  more  be  known. 
State  Constitutions  are  like  corns : 
TVe  must  completely  pare  the  horns, 

Or  we  must  let  alone. 

Of  old,  a  ship  that  crossed  the  seas 
Depended  solely  on  the  breeze ; 

But  now  it  nimbly  capers 
O'er  ocean  vast  to  Rhine  or  Scheldt, 
Like  fashionable  folks,  impelled 

By  nothing  else  but  vapours. 

As  steam  has  triumphed  on  the  main, 
So  India-rubber's  conquered  rain ; 

And  from  the  shrouded  form, 
When  showers  descend  and  torrents  run, 
The  traveller  looks  like  Ossian's  sun. 

And  laugheth  at  the  storm. 

Under  the  Monitorial  system. 

Our  modem  youth  imbibe  their  wisdom, 

Quite  pleasantly,  by  intuition ; 
Nor  blistered  palms  they  more  bewail, 
Since  tawse  have  vanished,  like  the  flail. 

And  engines  of  the  Inquisition. 
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The  toilsome  steeps  we  used  to  climb, 
To  reach  the  heights  of  lore  sublime, 

We  leave  to  dull  Oxonian ; 
While  through  the  maze  of  Homer's  song 
Like  whirlwind  we  are  borne  along 

On  Railway  Hamiltonian. 

And,  since  the  head  is  stocked  with  Greek 
By  Hamilton  in  one  short  week, 

'Twere  easy  sure  to  show 
That  when  another  kind  of  grease 
Is  outwardly  applied,  a  fleece 

May  just  as  quickly  grow. 

The  lady  friends  you  chance  to  meet. 
Lone  sauntering  by  the  waters  sweet. 

Are  musing  on  Hydraulic  forces ; 
And,  wandering  by  the  starlight  clear, 
They're  apt  to  whisper  in  your  ear 

Their  Astronomical  discourses. 

For  hearts,  alas !  they  do  not  care ; 
But  then  our  heads  much  better  fare. 

Some  search  the  box  of  knowledge ; 
And,  though  they  cannot  raise  the  lid. 
Nothing  which  it  contains  is  hid 

That  Nature  gave  or  College. 
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In  Craniology  at  home, 

There's  nothing  in  their  heads  but  Combe : 

Your  bumps  they  reckon  over, 
And  ransack,  as  your  trunks  perchance 
"Were  searched,  when  you  had  come  from  France, 

At  Custom  House  of  Dover. 

On  Geologic  tomes  they  pore. 

Or  Earth's  dark  caverns  they  explore 

With  lamp  of  Humphrey  Davy : 
Alas !  their  mothers  only  knew 
Precepts  which  taught  them  how  to  stew. 

And  recipes  for  gravy ! 

In  Ornithology  they've  got 
Wilson  and  Audubon  by  rote. 

Whose  grandmammas  knew  nothing 
Of  feathered  tribes  by  wood  or  brook, 
But  well  the  Christmas  goose  could  cook. 

Aye  mindful  of  the  stuffing ;  — 

Skilful  the  catchup  could  compound, 
Though  not  of  Fungi  talk  profound. 

Like  any  beauteous  Blue ; 
Nor  chose  the  Devil's  pepper-box 
With  which  to  poison  Christian  folks, 

As  moderns  sometimes  do. 
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Newspapers  with  affairs  of  State 
Mix  old  and  new,  and  small  and  great : 

Was  e'er  such  heterogeneous  packing  ? 
Lucina  cheek-by-jowl  with  Death, 
And  Cupid's  triumphs  placed  beneath 

A  eulogy  on  blacking ! 

And  there  are  artificial  legs, 
And  patent  ventilating  wigs 

To  decorate  our  crowns. 
Denuded  spite  the  grease  of  bears ; 
And  faithful  portraits  cut  with  shears, 

As  well  as  pantaloons. 

Stern  Death  is  vanquished,  and  disease. 
Since  headaches  vanish  with  a  sneeze 

Produced  by  powders  patent ; 
And  supper-drops  and  dinner-pills 
Cure  these  and  other  earthly  ills. 

Open  as  well  as  latent. 

Game,  too,  must  share  the  common  lot. 
And  pheasants  die  of  patent  shot ; 

While  patent  are  the  glasses 
We  place  astride  upon  our  nose. 
And  tubes  which  the  far  stars  disclose, 

And  every  thing  that  passes. 
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The  stammerers,  wto  break  in  crums 

The  words  with  which  they  pelt  our  drums, 

Must  really  lay  aside  their  folly ; 
Since  Bothwick  proves  that  in  a  week 
They  surely  can  be  taught  to  speak 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

And  teeth  of  those  who've  bit  the  dust 
The  dentists  to  our  gums  adjust, 

With  which  to  masticate  our  rations  ; 
And  which  so  well  their  task  fulfil, 
They  go  like  any  water-mill. 

And  grind  for  several  generations. 

Ah  !  Cousin  Frederick  little  knew 
Sweet  Mary's  teeth  he  used  to  view 

With  ravishment  and  wonder 
(So  well  is  Nature  aped  by  Art) 
Had  stabbed  the  porpoise  to  the  heart, 

And  pierced  the  Kving  flounder ! 

Of  old,  the  powder  magazines 
Supplied  the  most  approved  means 

The  Radicals  to  frighten : 
Now  Penny  Magazines  instead 
Come  with  a  Chancellor  at  their  head, 

The  people  to  enlighten. 
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And  when  their  aprons  they  unloose, 
Then  works  of  science  they  peruse, 

Or  some  perchance  indite  them ; 
For  modern  books,  both  good  and  bad. 
In  finer  linen  oft  are  clad 

Than  many  folks  that  write  them. 

The  mighty  tomes  of  learned  brains. 
Like  the  old  Mammoth's  huge  remains, 

(Bone-liills,  and  frozen  seas  of  ink ! ) 
We  mark  through  glass,  or  iron  bars ; 
And,  when  we  gaze,  we  thank  our  stars 

Both  species  are  extinct ! 

In  sheepskin  clad,  like  Russian  serf, 
They're  fairly  laid  upon  the  shelf, 

With  all  their  barbarous  Latin ; 
While  modern  books,  like  beaus,  perfume 
The  shop,  bazaar,  or  drawing-room. 

In  linen  dressed  and  satin. 

The  farmers,  who  pursued  so  long 
A  system  radically  wrong. 

And  ancient  as  the  Druids, 
Now  dress  the  land  like  skilful  cooks. 
Adjusting  with  the  aid  of  books 

The  solids  and  the  fluids. 
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"With  foreign  dung,  and  furrow  drain, 
The  moorlands  yield  the  golden  grain. 

Where  erst  a  scanty  herd  was  reared, 
As  lank  and  lean  as  Pharaoh's  kine, 
"Where  e'en  the  thistle  used  to  pine. 

And  never  get  a  beard. 

And  foreign  animal  remains 

With  turnip  load  our  level  plains,  — 

A  thing  almost  beyond  behef. 
That,  ere  six  fleeting  months  have  flown, 
A  Belgian  or  a  Prussian  bone 

Is  turned  to  British  beef! 

Thou  Age,  so  fraught  with  future  glories. 
So  famed  for  Warren's  Blacking  stories, 

And  rare  Macassar  Oil, 
And  Railways  and  Associations  ! 
To  live  in  thee,  and  eat  our  rations, 

Is  really  worth  our  while. 
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JINKIN  JENNY'S  COME  AGAIN.* 


The  little  bark  you  see  afar, 
That's  hoverin'  yont  the  rocky  Carr, 
Is  watched  by  mony  waukrife  e'en 
Which  slumber  never  sealed  yestreen. 
She'll  trifle  with  the  veering  gale 
That  wooes  and  leaves  her  shifting  sail, 
Till  weary  day  is  on  the  wane, 
And  then  she'll  maybe  come  again. 

Nae  mair  the  smiddy  hammers  deave ; 
The  fisher  now  deserts  the  drave ; 
Out  o'er  the  lea  the  ploughman  strides 
To  see  the  ponies  rax  their  hides. 


*  The  author  has  here  attempted  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  a 
smuggling  luffer,  as  related  to  him  by  a  venerated  relative,  who  lived  on 
the  east  coast  of  Fife,  the  scene  of  Jinkin  Jenny's  adventures.  At  that  time, 
breaches  of  the  revenue  laws,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  temperance,  were  regarded 
as  very  venial  offences ;  the  sympathy  of  the  narrator  of  such  stories  being 
invariably  with  the  toper  and  the  smuggler.  The  reader  will  keep  this  in 
mind,  and  regard  this  poem  as  merely  descriptive  of  a  state  of  society  which 
has  fortunately  passed  away. 
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For  they  maun  rin  on  errands  canny, 
Atween  the  sea-rocks  and  Craiganny, 
When  Night  comes  in  wi'  sooty  train, 
And  Jinkin  Jenny  comes  again. 

There's  China-leaves  as  sweet  as  flowers 
Deep  hidden  in  Pitmilly  bowers ; 
They  like  gude  drink  the  lads  that  ken 
The  howds  and  howffs  o'  Kittock's  Den : 
There's  waters  that  baith  quench  and  kindle 
No  far  frae  the  Rock  and  Spindle. 
Deil !  tak'  the  ganger  to  your  den, 
Since  Jinkin  Jenny's  come  again. 

St.  Andrew's  loungers,  by  the  score, 
Are  dreamin'  now  of  punch  galore ; 
CoUegeners  in  attic  lodgins 
Will  sune  be  a'  as  fou  as  Trojans ; 
Professors  douce  will  bend  their  bicker 
To  loyal  toast  o'  smuggled  liquor. 
For  weel  the  drouthy  doctors  ken 
That  Jinkin  Jenny's  come  again. 

Balsam  she  brings  for  broken  shins, 
And  folks  that  cut  their  thooms  or  chins ; 
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For  wives  and  weans  there's  tea  and  candy ; 
And  Schiedam  for  the  lads,  and  brandy : 
The  snuffers  now  may  prime  and  dicht, 
The  smokers  now  may  fill  and  licht, 
Till  whirligigs  rin  i'  their  brain, 
Since  Jinkin  Jenny's  come  again. 

And  lang  may  tasty  draps,  I  trou. 

Come  to  Pitmilly  burn  mou ; 

Or  aiblins,  when  the  waters  ebb. 

Far  out  into  the  gannet's  neb. 

And  may  ilk  heart  in  ha'  or  cot 

Be  canty  in  the  drinkin  o't. 

And  mirth  around  the  punch-bowl  reign. 

Till  Jinkin  Jenny  comes  again  ! 

And  if — which  may  the  Fates  prevent  !  — 
The  crafty  cutter  come  asklent. 
Ere  Jenny's  bluid  or  brandy's  spilt, 
May  she  her  canvas  coaties  kilt,  — 
Kilt  them  high,  that  she  may  rin 
Back  to  the  level  land  o'  gin ! 
Winds,  haste  wi'  Jenny  o'er  the  main, 
And  bring  her  safely  back  again. 
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OVID'S   GOLDEN  AGE  * 


The  first  and  fairest  era  Time  unrolled, 
The  poet  aptly  named  the  Age  of  Gold ; 
When  man  hved  happy  under  Virtue's  reign, 
Nor  needed  laws  nor  tyrants  to  restrain. 
Conscious  of  right,  he  had  no  cause  for  fear ; 
No  threatening  voice  e'er  stunned  the  Hstening  ear ; 
No  suppliant  crowd  did  e'er  for  mercy  sue ; 
No  brazen  tablets  held  up  death  to  view. 
Men  lived  contented  in  their  native  land ; 
Nor  keel  had  ever  touched  a  foreign  strand ; 
No  towering  walls  begirt  the  cities  round, 
Which  held  no  horns  or  trumps  of  warHke  sound ; 
No  swords  were  then  to  combat  foreign  foes ; 
The  nations  lived  secure  in  soft  repose. 


*  This  version,  the  author  acknowledges,  is  neither  literal  nor  elegant. 
It  is  given  merely  because  of  its  being  a  schoolboy  task,  and,  faulty  though 
it  be,  as  the  best  of  many  specimens  of  versification  executed  at  a  period  of 
life  when  writers  are  more  influenced  by  ambition  than  taste. 
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The  fertile  Earth,  bounteous  by  Nature  made, 

Brought  forth  her  herbs  without  the  planter's  aid ; 

Contented,  man  had  nothing  to  provide, 

But  plucked  the  strawberry  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Or  ate  the  bramble  in  the  shady  grove. 

Or  cropped  the  acorn  from  the  tree  of  Jove. 

Perpetual  blossoms  crowned  the  waving  trees ; 

In  every  season  stirred  a  vernal  breeze ; 

The  unfurrowed  Earth  brought  forth  the  golden  grain. 

Nor  needed  rest  to  bear  her  fruits  again ; 

While  rills  of  milk  and  nectar  murmuring  woke. 

And  honey  dropped  down  from  the  mountain  oak. 
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WRITTEN    IN    THE    ALBUM    OF    THE    HOTEL    AT    THE 
FALLS    OF   TRALLHATTA,   SWEDEN. 


A  COOL  North  Briton,  once  or  twice, 
While  wandering  through  this  land  romantic, 
A  piece  of  excellent  advice 
Has  proffered  to  the  scribblers  frantic. 
Who  think  the  sparkling  of  a  fountain, 
Or  shadow  of  a  mist-topped  mountain, 
Converts  a  proser  to  a  poet. 
Whenever  they  desire  to  show  it :  — 

"  Act  here  as  you  are  wont  to  do ; 
Address  your  comphments  to  Jungfrii ; 
And  though  the  damosel  refuses 
To  hear  you,  do  not  woo  the  Muses ; 
But  leave  the  still  and  troubled  waters, 
Mountains,  rocks,  and  other  matters, 
To  youthful  bard  or  learned  seignior, 
Who  feels  within  the  mens  divinior. 
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And,  having  sipped  your  morning  Moclia, 

Och  am  in  onshar  att  forsoka  * 

The  scribbling  art,  why  there's  the  Dag-book,t 

Where  you  may  write,  nor  need  a  drag-hook 

To  fish  for  fancies  in  a  head 

Where  feathers  are  less  rife  than  lead. 

Say  if  the  landlord  was  genteel, 

And  both  your  horses  light  of  heel ; 

But  do  not  ape  the  poet's  moods, 

Nor  leave  your  uninspired  scrawls 
Within  the  circle  of  these  woods, 

And  murmur  of  these  waterfalls." 


*  "  And  if  you  want  to  try." 

t  Dag-book  is  the  book  kept  at  the  post-houses,  to  allow  travellers  an 
opportunity  of  inserting  any  complaint  they  may  hare  to  make  against  the 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  horses  and  other  accommodations. 
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MISNOMERS. 


In  the  annals  of  old,  'twill  be  seen 

That  the  children  were  known,  by  the  mother. 
By  the  title  of  black,  brown,  or  green, 

As  the  phiz  was  like  one  or  the  other : 
But  now  most  names  by  contraries  go, 

(Godfathers  are  greatly  to  blame  ;) 
And  you'll  find,  if  you  read  what's  below, 

There  is  nothing  so  odd  as  a  name. 

You'd  be  apt  to  conceive,  at  first  view. 

That  Tom  Woodcock  must  live  upon  suction ; 
But  invite  him  to  dinner  with  you, 

And  'twill  lead  to  another  deduction. 
Miss  Slender's  uncommonly  stout. 

In  a  spouse  Mr.  Monk  has  been  lucky. 
Young  Hart  is  quite  lame  with  the  gout, 

Mrs.  Downie  weighs  fourteen  stone  jockey. 
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Mr.  Moon  lives  obscure  in  a  glen, 

Mr.  Bonnyface'  nose  has  a  twist, 
Miss  Gold  is  despised  of  men, 

Mr.  Playfair  will  cheat  you  at  whist. 
Nightingale,  the  hoarse  auctioneer, 

Goes  to  bed  every  evening  at  seven ; 
Miss  Aurora  Eabby,  we  hear. 

Never  moves  from  her  couch  till  eleven. 

Mrs.  Salmon  is  sick  when  at  sea. 

Few  eyes  are  so  weak  as  Miss  Eagle's, 
Mr.  Love  and  his  wife  don't  agree, 

Mr.  Hare  shows  a  fondness  for  beagles. 
Miss  Shaw  sports  aU  colours  but  green, 

Mr.  Steel's  not  at  all  energetic, 
Dr.  Gay  is  devoured  by  the  spleen. 

And  poor  Motion  is  quite  paralytic. 

In  the  Fishmarket  Eow  dwells  Miss  Bower,  — 

With  wrinkles  are  furrowed  her  features ; 
ISIiss  Honey  is  shockingly  sour, 

While  JVIiss  Gall  is  the  sweetest  of  creatures. 
Mr.  Gentle  is  dreadfully  rude, 

Mrs.  Black  is  as  pale  as  a  cinder ; 
There's  no  flame  will  fire  Mr.  Wood, 

Though  IVIiss  Flint's  heart  is  burning  like  tinder. 
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GoodfeUoTrs  so  odd  in  his  way, 

Xo  friend  ever  crosses  his  portals ; 
iliss  Grieve  is  delightfully  gay, 

"Wldle  ^liss  Hope's  the  most  gloomy  of  mortals. 
Captain  Glass  fell  thrice  from  a  height, 

And  never  once  injured  his  frame  ;  — 
TThich  shows.  I  think,  Juliet  was  ricfht 

When  she  said  there  was  nought  in  a  name. 
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E  L  E  G  I  A. 


[For  the  following,  a  Latin  version  of  the  first  poem  in  this  volume, 
the  author  is  indebted  to  a  friend,  —  a  learned  Fellow  of  Cam- 
bridge.] 


EccE  locum  aspicio  formosum  et  vere  nitentem, 

Qua  spinse  albescunt,  prataque  Iseta  virent ; 
Et,  silvas  inter,  turris  vicusve  remotus 

Cernitur,  et  fanum  toUit  ad  astra  caput. 
Jamque  gradu  tardo,  volvensque  in  pectore  multa, 

Et  terram  inspiciens,  per  loca  sacra  vagor  ; 
Qua  jaciunt  umbras  nigrffi  sine  nomine  taxi, 

Et  tumulus  Graii  parvulus  ossa  tegit. 
Non  vati  in  silva  potius  nee  in  ffide  suj^erba 

Sterna  dabitur  posse  quiete  frui. 
Hie  inter  cineres  et  parva  sepulclira  priorum. 

Qua  cecinit  vivus,  vatis  et  ossa  jacent. 
Hie  olim  meditans  errabat  vespere  solus, 

Carminaque  tic  musis  non  peritura  dabat : 
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Carmina  non  una  in  terra  celebranda  canebat, 

Quae  tremulo  ingenuus  disceret  ore  puer. 
Dilectos  versus  repetent  juvenesque  senesque, 

Numinis  seterni  quos  pia  cura  movet. 
Et  cum  prospiciunt  homines  ex  arce  superba, 

IMirantes  fixo  lumine  regis  opes ; 
Hue  etiam  vertent  oculos,  parvumque  sacellum 

Et  turrim  inspicient  qua  pia  membra  jacent. 
Et  juvenes,  densa  quos  mittit  Etona  caterva, 

(Terra  poetarum  concelebrata  choro,) 
Hie  sistent  gressus,  interque  sepulcbra  requirent 

Sternum  nomen,  sancte  Poeta,  tuum. 
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RHYMES   OF  MY   YOUTH. 


BY    JOHN   WILSON. 


RHYMES. 


MUSIC. 


Sweet  Melody !  thou  hast  a  spell 
Whose  witching  power  no  tongue  can  tell ; 
Thou  hast  a  language  of  thine  own 
May  ne'er  be  told  by  speech  alone. 
Thy  tones,  with  all  unearthly  art, 
Bless  and  exalt  the  human  heart. 
Transport  it  to  the  heights  of  bliss, 
And  make  it  dream  of  Paradise. 
Thy  voice  can  glad  life's  lowly  vale. 
Soothe  the  sad  soul  when  griefs  assail. 
Efface  the  teardrop  from  the  eye, 
And  raise  the  mind  to  scenes  on  high. 

When  Orpheus  swept  his  ivory  lyre, 
The  shepherd-swain  and  hoary  sire 


MUSIC. 

Quitted  their  flocks  to  stand  and  gaze, 

And  list,  with  rapturous  wild  amaze. 

To  such  divine,  celestial  strains 

As  calmed  their  cares  and  soothed  their  pains. 

There  is  a  force  so  soft,  so  strong. 

Ay,  so  omnipotent,  in  song, 

That  even  the  savage  beasts  did  meet 

To  lick  and  fawn  at  Orpheus'  feet ; 

Yea,  even  each  stone,  brook,  tree,  and  flower 

Were  charmed  with  heavenly  Music's  power. 


THE     STORM. 


WKITTEN     ON     PEEUSIKG,    IN     THE     MACCLESFIELD     COURIER,    AN 
ACCOUNT    OF    THE    DEATH    OF    A    CHILD,    NEAR    HENBURY,    IN 

1821. 


The  tempest  raged,  red  meteors  gleamed 
Amid  the  dismal  gloom  of  night ; 

Nor  moon  nor  star  nor  planet  beamed 
One  lonely  ray  of  heavenly  light. 

The  watch-dog  howled ;  the  owlet  moaned ; 

The  bat  revolved,  above,  below ; 
Spectres  appeared,  and  voices  groaned : 

Ah !  'twas  a  night  of  wail  and  woe. 

Vessels  were  on  the  ocean  tost,  — 

Mermaids  appeared,  and  seemed  to  smile ; 

Vessels  were  in  the  ocean  lost, 

And  mermaids  seemed  to  laugh  the  while. 
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And  human  creatures  strove  with  waves ; 

They  strove,  and  cried  to  Heaven  —  in  vain ; 
Then  sunk  into  the  ocean-caves  ; 

They  sunk  —  ah  !  ne'er  to  rise  again. 

That  night  was  seen  a  lovely  child 

Craving  some  pittance  at  a  cot ; 
And  though  her  air  was  sweet  and  mild, 

And  though  a  humble  boon  she  sought,  — 

A  beldam  drove  her  from  the  door, 
A  monster  spurned  the  lovely  child ; 

But  poor  Maria  begged  once  more 
In  accents  tremulous  and  wild :  — 

"  Ah  !  woman  dear !  —  I'm  bitter  cold ; 

I  crave  a  shelter  for  my  head ; 
The  fearful  tempest  makes  me  bold ; 

My  bosom  aches,  my  fingers  bleed." 

"  Go,  get  thee  gone ! "  the  Fury  cried, 
And  dashed  the  door  against  her  face : 

Maria  wept,  and  wildly  hied 

From  such  a  demon's  dwelling-place. 
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A  man  she  met,  —  he  passed  her  bj  ; 

The  child  he  feigned  not  to  see : 
To  Heaven  she  cast  her  youthful  eye, 

And  sunk  beneath  a  willow-tree. 

Ye  strangers  !  if  your  footsteps  pass 
The  little  verdant  willow-tree, 

Oh !  gently  tread  upon  the  grass, 
And  mourn  Maria's  fate  with  me. 


LAMENT  FOR  MY   GOWDSPINK. 


Pum,  hapless  bird  !  I  feel  for  thee, 
Though  thou  nae  feeling  hast  for  me, 
Though  thou  frae  ilka  grief  art  free,  - — 

Puir,  hapless  bird ! 
Thy  lowly  corse  I  weep  to  see 

Laid  in  the  yird. 

Dear  Dick  !  thou'lt  never  cheer  my  hours 
Whan  Melancholy's  visage  lours ; 
Thou'lt  never,  wi'  thy  pristine  powers, 

Fricht  cankerin'  care ; 
ril  greet  to  see  thy  lanely  bowers, 

Baith  late  and  ear'. 


LAMENT    FOR    MY    GOWDSPINK. 

Whan  Mornin'  glints  his  gowden  raj, 
An'  Nature  laughs,  and  looks  fu'  gay. 
Thou  winna  chirp  thy  cheerie  lay. 

Sin'  thou  art  dead ; 
Now  thou  maun  mix  wi'  kindred  clay, 

An'  rest  thy  head. 

Oh  !  monie  a  bonnie  bird  I've  seen, 

Canary,  lintie,  gray  or  green,  — 

r  faith !  they're  numberless,  I  ween,  — 

But  like  thysel'. 
Thy  winnin'  sel',  nae  bird  has  been : 

Thou  bure  the  bell. 

Ay,  ance  thou  wert  a  pretty  thing. 
An'  ance  could  lilt  a  cantie  spring. 
Could  tummel  wullcat,  loup  and  fling, 

"Wi'  frien'  or  foe. 
Till  Death  did  come,  and  clip  thy  wing, 

An'  lay  thee  low. 

At  breakfast  hour,  when  parritch  warm 
My  cauld  and  hungry  kyte  did  charm, 
Thou'd  jeuk  about  frae  arm  to  arm, 

Wi'  merrie  glee ; 
Then  wad  I  look  gin  ony  harm 

Wad  come  owre  thee. 
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Oh  !  mony  a  time  thou  liked  to  sit 
Upo'  my  thoom,  an'  eat  thy  bit, 
To  cock  thy  tail,  an'  dab  thy  fit. 

An'  chirp  an'  sing; 
Then  to  thy  little  cagie  flit, 

Wi'  flichterin'  wing. 

Whan  owre  the  fields  my  lane  I'll  scour, 
At  mornin'  or  at  gloamin'  hour. 
An'  hear  the  birdies,  frae  ilk  bower. 

Sing  merrilie, 
I'll  aften  sich,  an'  think  me  poor 

For  lack  o'  thee. 

Nae  doubt,  when  thus  I  mak'  my  mane. 
An'  greet  for  thee,  an'  sich  wi'  pain, 
They'U  tell  me  no  to  turn  my  brain, 

An'  say,  "  Daft  gowk  ! " 
But  nocht  they  merit  but  disdain,  — 

Unfeelin'  fowk ! 

For  a'  they  geek  an'  laugh  at  me. 

Sweet  Gowdspink  !  still  I'll  grieve  for  thee, 

An'  aye  the  saut  tear  frae  my  e'e 

Will  tricklin' fa'. 
Till  Death,  that  frien'ly  chiel,.I  see. 

An'  slip  awa'. 
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SONG. 


Tune  —  Banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon. 


Ye  guardian  Powers,  that  float  on  air, 

And  list  to  lovers'  broken  sighs ; 
That  know  the  pangs  their  bosoms  bear, 

And  see  the  tears  that  dim  their  eyes, 
Swift  on  the  Zephyr's  wanton  wing, 

Or  in  the  Morning's  golden  car. 
Speed  to  my  lovely  Delia's  ear, 

Within  the  bowers  of  Carlybarr. 

Tell,  tell  the  false  one,  could  she  feel 

But  half  the  love  for  her  I  bear, 
Oh  !  it  would  heal  my  breaking  heart. 

And  quench  this  fevered,  wild  despair. 
Say,  could  she  love  me,  all  my  life 

Her  fond  affection  would  repay ; 
Each  hour  would  seem  an  angel-dream, 

And  life  itself  a  bridal  day. 
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MARY. 


All  tlie  stars  the  skies  contain, 
All  the  treasures  of  the  main,  — 
Kich  and  bright,  —  they  cannot  vie 
With  my  Mary's  soft-blue  eye. 

Fleece  may  clothe  the  gentle  sheep, 
Snow  adorn  the  moorland  steep,  — 
Pure  and  white,  —  but  far  beneath 
Mary's  row  of  pearly  teeth. 

Flora  fair  may  blush  and  smile, 
Julia  with  her  beauty  wile,  — 
Dearer,  lovelier  far,  I  ween, 
Mary's  mild  and  modest  mien. 

Sweet  Simplicity's  fond  child, 
By  Art's  subtlety  unspoiled, 
Gentle  Mary  sure  was  given 
That  Earth  might  have  a  glimpse  of  Heaven. 
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SONG. 


Oh,  think  not,  sweet  Delia  !  my  lips  can  e'er  form 

The  word  so  heart-breaking,  "  Farewell !" 
And  ween  not,  my  bosom,  so  tender  and  warm, 

Can  cease  with  affection  to  swell. 
Ah,  no !    while   the   blood   courses  free  through  my 
veins,  — 

While  one  spark  of  existence  is  known,  — 
While  the  power  of  remembrance  and  language  remains, 

I'll  name  thee,  sweet  Delia !  my  own. 

And  say'st  thou,  my  loved  one,  that  yet  I'll  forget 

Our  moments  of  rapture  and  love ; 
That  this  heart,  which  is  thine,  will  in  future  regret 

The  fair  wreath  of  passion  it  wove  ? 
The  bright-beaming  Day-king  may  fail  to  give  heat, 

And  Night's  beauteous  Regent  to  shine ; 
But  my  bosom  will  ne'er  cease  with  passion  to  beat, 

Nor  my  lips  to  name  Delia  as  mine. 
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THE   EXILE'S   LAMENT. 


O  Scotia  !  though  thy  heights  are  rudely  wild, 
And  levels  barren,  still  thy  wayward  child 
Would  ever  cling  to  thee,  and  prize  thy  fame, 
More  dear  to  him  than  prouder  lands  may  claim. 

Columbia  may,  with  warm  affections  blest, 

Her  sons  adopted  cherish  in  her  breast ; 

May  proudly  show  her  bright  maternal  charms. 

Opening  to  them  her  all-embracing  arms ; 

Tendering  to  those  who  o'er  the  wide  world  roam 

A  patriot's  paradise,  —  an  exile's  home ; 

(Here  Business  wields  his  brawny  arm,  and  eats 

The  golden  product  of  his  manly  feats ; 

Here  Commerce  wings  her  sails  for  distant  lands, 

And  brings  the  plenty  which  her  name  commands  ; 

And  here  a  gracious  Heaven  benignly  smiles 

Alike  on  urban  and  on  rural  toils ;)  — 
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But  still  I  love  thee,  Scotia !  —  still  tlie  eye 

Of  anxious  Memory  traces  things  gone  by 

In  happy  infancy  and  boyhood's  years. 

E'en  now  the  humble  domicile  appears 

In  which  I  breathed  my  first,  my  infant  breath, 

And  fond  friends  felt  the  chilling  hand  of  death. 

I  see  my  tender  mother  and  my  sire, 

Who  helped  to  fan  the  youthful  sparks  of  fire 

Which  yet  inspire  my  heart  when  darkling  lowers 

Pale  Melancholy  with  her  joyless  powers ; 

I  see  the  dome  wherein  I  conned  the  lore 

Of  holy  truth,  on  eagle-wings  that  bore 

My  wondering  spirit  to  the  bygone  ages, 

When  Greece  exulted  in  her  bards  and  sages  ; 

I  see  the  hoary  teacher  tell  his  truths 

To  a  wide  circle  of  ambitious  youths, 

Who  with  deep  love  and  marked  attention  scan 

A  Virgil's  verse,  —  a  Plato's  moral  plan. 

There's  one  sweet  place  Kemembrance  aye  holds  dear. 
Which  still  awakes  the  sigh,  and  starts  the  tear,  — 
Of  all  this  beauteous  world  the  dearest  spot, 
That,  life's  sands  running,  ne'er  can  be  forgot ; 
The  scene  of  virtue,  innocence,  and  love. 
Where  demon-spirits  never  dared  to  rove. 
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O  dear  Joanna,  —  my  delight  and  pride  ! 

Though  friends  prove  false,  and  worldlings  may  deride 

My  constancy ;  though  Art  and  Nature  seem 

To  make  the  Past  the  shadow  of  a  dream ; 

Though  other  Beauties  shine,  and  Graces  smile, 

To  lure  my  bosom  by  their  every  wile ;  — 

Joy  of  my  lifeblood  ever  wilt  thou  be, 

The  Goddess  of  my  fond  idolatry. 

Glasgow,  1820. 
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